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by the treaty of 1703, granted to the United States par- 
ticipation in the fisheries, and a general permission to 
take fish at the distance of a cannon-shot from the coast. 
This permission has been much abused by their fre- 
quently running in-shore at niglit, entering the bays to 
set their nets, in many instances forcibly preventing the 
British fishermen from carrying on the fishery, and de- 
stroying the fish by throwing the offal overboard, while 
the provincialists carry it ashore. ‘These rights they 
forfeited by the war of 1812, but the renewal of them at 
the peace was strangely permitted, with the most inju- 
rious effects to the colonies. 

The immediate vicinity of the town, and for an extent 
of some miles up the river, is such a mass of rock, covered 
only here and there with stunted pine, as almost to deter 
any emigrants frum penetrating into the interior, or at 
least to give them a very poor opinion of their adopted 
country. The only richor fertile tract I saw, was a narrow 
strip of land about a mile in width, running between two 
ridges of rocks away from the bay, and which had been 
reclaimed from the bed of a river or large inlet. By some 
people it is imagined to be the course of the St. John’s 
previous to its bursting through the ridge of rocks which 
create the falls. ‘The opening through which that river 
passes is in the narrowest part called the “split rock,” 
and not more than 40 yards in width; a quarter of a mile 
higher up the stream is a sceond pass, from 150 to 200 
yards wide, above which the river expands into a capacious 
bay. The great rush of the tide is such, and it rises so 
rapidly, that the water at the flood is some feet higher 
below the split rock than above it, and renders it impass- 
able, except at high water for half an hour, and the same 
fall is formed at the ebb tide, when it is again passable 
for the same time at low water. Boats frequently ven- 
ture too far, not aware of the time of tide, and are lost in 
the whirlpools and eddies ; one, containing three men, had 
been lost the day before we visited them, the most power- 
ful swimmer not being able to gain the shore. The 
noise from them can be distinctly heard at the distance 
of some miles, and the harbour, a mile below them, is 
covered with floating froth a foot in thickness. A few 
years since an engineer officer proposed undermining or 
blasting the rocks, which vary from 50 to 100 feet in 
height, and thus opening a passage for the free admission 
of the tide ; but the project was opposed by the landhold- 
ers some miles above the town, who represented that the 
river would thus be drained and rendered too shallow for 
navigation. 

Leaving St. John’s in a steamer on the 24th, with the 
sea as smooth as a lake, but the vessel rolling heavily, 
we passed out of the beautiful harbour by Partridge 
Island (the quarantine station at the entrance, which, 
being high and rocky, is an excellent breakwater and shel- 
ter to the harbour in easterly gales,) and steered for the 
Nova Scotian coast, forty miles distant. The lofty heights 
in the rear of the city, the various Martello towers and 
light-houses on Partridge Island and the headlands, the 
batteries and barracks rising upon a gentle acclivity from 
the harbour, with the ruins of old Fort Howe frowning 
from a rocky precipice over the city, which is built upon 
several eminences, form a picturesque scene when viewed 
from the Bay of Fundy. 

In five hours we entered the strait of Annapolis (or 
Digby, as it is frequently called,) which is about a third of 
a mile in width, with high lands from 500 to 600 feet in 
height upon either shore. A violent tide rushing through 
it into the bay of Fundy renders it next to an impossibi- 
lity for a vessel to beat against a head wind into the basin 
of Digby, one of the finest summer harbours on the 
American continent, and in which the whole British navy 
might ride with safety. Were batteries thrown up at the 
entrance of the strait, the passage would be rendered 
utterly impracticable at any time. In winter, however, it 
is rendered unsafe from the vast quantities of ice which 
drift down from the Annapolis River. Several wigwams 
were erected upon the sandy beach by the Indians, who, 
with their rifles, assemble throughout the summer for the 
purpose of shooting porpoises in the basin; and, by after- 
wards disposing of the oil which they extract, they manage 
to make a tolerable livelihood. We saw several paddling 
about in their canoes, who appeared very expert, and were 
informed it was no uncommon thing for them to kill at a 
single shot. ‘The basin is also celebrated for its chickens 
(a species of herring;) but of late years their number has 
VoL 11.—27 





considerably decreased, owing to the numerous wears, 


which destroyed the young fish. The small town of 


Digby, which owed its origin to the fisherics, is prettily 
situated on a light gravelly soil at the water’s edge, about 
three miles from the entrance of the strait. After pass- 
ing an hour or two there, we pursued our course up the 
basin, which for its whole extent is divided from the Bay 
of'Fundy by only a narrow chain of hills, between whose 
base and the margin of the basin there is a strip of about 
a mile in breadth of well poputated and cultivated land. 
Near the head of the basin, at the influx of the Moose 
River, are the remains of an iron foundry which was com- 
menced in 1825, by the Annapolis Mining Company, with 
a capital of one hundred shares of 100/. cach, and after- 
wards increased to double the amount, but failed threugh 
improper management, and is now mortgaged for a tri- 
fling sum. There was a fine field open for their undertak- 
ing, nearly ajl the mincrals throughout the country being 
reserved by the Crown, and granted for sixty years by the 
late Duke of York to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, who 
have only opened some coal mines at Pictou on the 
northern coast of the province. 

We arrived at Annapolis, situated ten or twelvo miles 
up the river of the same name, early in the afiernoon. 
Though formerly a town of so much note, it has now 
dwindled down into a place of inconsiderable importance, 
not containing more than 1300 inhabifants. From the 
year 1712, when Nova Scotia was ceced finally to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht (which took place two 
years after the conquest of the country by General Nichel- 
son with the forees of Queen Anne,) until 1749, it was the 
capital of the province, but in that year the seat of govern. 
ment was transierred to Halifax. From the first explor- 
ation of the country in 1603 by De Monts, who built 
a fort there and named it Port Royal, until 1712, it 
changed masters eight times, having been restored to 
France by treaty every successive time it was taken by the 
English. The old fort is yct extant upon a point of land 
formed immediately below the town, by the junction of a 
small stream with tlhe Annapolis river, and is occupied 
by a detachment of infantry from Halifax. An old block- 
house, and a square brick building within the ramparts, 
bear such outward signs of antiquity that one might al- 
most imagine them to be coeval with the original French 
settlers. The principal part of the town runs in one 
street, parallel with the river above the fort; but to the 
eastward of it, on the land side, there is a continued suc- 
cession of neat private residences for nearly a mile, all of 
which have gardens prettily laid out, and even quicksct 
hedges. ‘These last immediately attracted our attention, 
being the first I had seen in North America, though, at 
this time, I had travelled 2500 miles in it. ‘Che orchards 
are extensive and numerous, much cider being made in 


this part of the province, and I could have fancied myself 


in an English village, had it not been for the negroes 
with whoin the street swarmed, and whom I should 
never had expected to see in such numbers so fur to the 
north. 

On the morning of the 25th of September we left Anna- 
polis, pursuing our journey to Bridgetown, fourteen or 


fifleen miles distant, where we crossed to the right bank of 


the river and followed its course over a poor and exceed- 
ingly light soil. The township of Ailsby, fiftcen miles in 
length, produces only a crop of rye and Indian corn in 
three or four years, and then lies by for pasture for a 
leneth of time. 

The day was stormy, with heavy rains, and the coach 
only a se cond-hand American one, with “Western Mail, 
New York, and Hoboken,” upon the doors; neither was 
it water-proof, the canvass curtains hanging down in long 
shreds, and flapping to and fro with the wind. ‘The horses 
too were poor specimens of the Nova Scotian steeds, three 
out of the four being lame; the coachman however was 
perhaps one shade more professional in his appearance 
than those in the States. I attempted to kill time by 
reading Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, but was incessantly in- 
terrupted, when devouring oné of the most interesting 
chapters, by a prosing little woman eighty years of age, 
with snow-white hair, rosy checks, bright black eyes, 
and a sect of teeth which would not have disgraced a 
Brahmin. She was the very picture of good health, but 
most unfortunately my neighbour, and apparently took a 
great fancy to me, as the full benefit of her colloquial 
powers was bestowed upon me in some such interesting 





conversation as “ Aye, these barrens are very dreary, but 
you will soon come to the settlement :—now there’s a 
pretty intervalc—this is a poor territory.” 

Near the village of Ailsby we passed in sight of Cler- 
mont, the pretty country residence of the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, anda few miles farther entered the Cariboo Swamps. 
Itis the source of two rivers, the Annapolis and Corn- 
wallis, which rise within a few paces of each other by the 
road side, and flow to the uccan in opposite directions, 
one emptying itself into the Basia of Minas and the other 
into the Basin of Digby. It was formerly a faveurite 
hunting ground of the Indians, but few of the animals 
fiom which its name is derived are now to be found in 
any part of the country. 

Every one forms some ideas of a place before he visits 
it, and mine were fully realised throughout this day’s jour- 
ney. After leaving the swamp we entered dense forests 
of pine, unvaried by a solitary habitation for many miles, 
and the few small clearings were plentifully covered with 
Nova Scotian shee», alias large black stones; but at 
Kentville, where we passed the night, the country as- 
sumed a more fertile appearance, aud our road continued 
within sight of the large prairie and rich dikes of Corn- 
wallis and Herton. A long range of hills, from 1000 to 
1200 feet in height, commence just beyond the village of 
Gaspereaux, which derives its name from a poor descrip- 
tion of herring which run up a small stream in shoals 
during the spring, and are caught in such vast quanti- 
tics that the fishermen frequently allow the poor people 
to take them away gratis. They also form a cousider- 
able article of trade with the West Indian Islands. The 
rivulet winds up rather a pretty and fertile valley, twelve 
miles in leneth, between the village and ti.e mountains, 
and has its source from a lake at the head. The view of 
Cape Blomidon, or Blow-me-down (as it is now  signifi- 
cantly called, from the heavy gusts of wind which pre- 
vail off its bluff point,) with the basin of Minas and the 
opposite shore, is a fine cnd extensive ore when taken 
from the high part of the Horton Mountains, over which 
the road passes. For the first time in America, I saw a 
drag-chain uscd in their ecscent, but the road was exeel- 
lent ; and though closely packed with cight people inside, 
and only two seats, we travelled the ten miles in an hour 





and ten minutes. 

Making a circuitous route of six miles in twenty, we 
crossed the Avon, about 150 yards wide, and arrived at 
Windsor to breakfast. Ifa bridge were constructed across 
the river at this town many miles of mountainous coun- 
try would be avoided. We were informed that one was 
in meditation some years since, and that the abutments 
of it were actually commenced, but the work was aban- 
doned fur some unknown reason. A Jong wooden pile 
of building, with a flat roof, occupics an eminence one 
mile from the town, with twenty-five windows in each 
story, which, consequently, might be reasonably suppos- 
ed to be a cotton mill; but, not being in the vicinity of 
any water, I came to the conclusion that it was a bar- 
rack : my loquacious neighbour however set me to rights 
by informing me that it was the college. It certainly” 
exhibits a strange architectural taste, though quite a mo- 
dern building, the institution having been founded only 
thirty years. At this time there were twenty-one stu- 
dents, who are eligible at the early age of fourteen, on 
account of young men entering upon business so early 
in life. They are required to wear the cap and gown, 
but little attention appears to be paid in this respect to 
the rules of the college. LT saw some very unacademi- 
cally-dresed young men in green shooting jackets, stand 
ing at the hotel door, smoking cigars, and surveying each 
passenger as he stepped out of the coach. The « nly 
mark of scholastic garb they wore was the square cap and 
tassel; and one of them crossed the street with his gown 
folded up and carried under one arm and a large stick 
under the other. The qualifications of the president are, 
that he must have taken a degree cither of M. A. or 
Bachelor in Civil Law at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. 
There are twelve divinity scholarships attached to the 
college by the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign parts, each scholar enjoying 30/. per annum for 
seven years. The object being that people may be in- 
duced to edueate their children for the ministry of the 
Church of England, there are also four scholarships of 200. 
tenable only for four years. At the foot of the hill upon 
which the college is erected is a large substantial stone 
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building, used as a preparatory academy. It was built at] of 


A SUBALTERN’S FURLOUGH. 











‘Kent was governor of the province he used his utmost 


an expense of GUODL. and has also twelve divinity scholar-| endeavours, by the importation of several Arab horses, to 


ships of 30/. attached to it, which are held either for seven 
years or until matriculation, and, 1s We ll as those at the 
college, are noiminated*by the bishop 
the society. ; 

Windsor, equally with every Nova S« oti in town which 
I visited, impressed me favourably with the province. 
The strects are clean, and the houses have a respectable 
and pleasing appearance, superior tothe Canadian villages. 
The town is situated upon the margin of the Avon, whicre 
it is 1100 feet broad, and is the great port for the exporta- 
tion of gypsum, of which nearly 100,000 tons are carried 
annually to the United States for the purposes of farming; 


but it is very little used in the province as a manure, cither 


and appointed by 





not suiting the soil, or being in:properly applied. The 
whole face of the surrounding country ts scarred with 
quarries, and the lofty banks of the river St. Croix, a few 


wiles distant, are cor IPOse dof the same mineral, and are 
nearly as white as the cliffs of Dover. It does not lie in 
a compact body, but is intermixed with red and blue clay. 


After exportation, it is ground fine in a mill and seattered 


over the land by the hand in about the proportion of five 
bushels to the acre, answering well upon adiy sandy soil, 
and showing a dark mark upon the grass, which springs 


up in the parts Ww here it has been scattered. It is also 
said to prevent that bane of the farmer, the rust in the 
wheat, which are supposed to be occasioned by the thick 
fogs of Nova Scotia. When we arrived at Windsor and 
walked to the piers, where the vessels were loading with 
gypsum, the bed of the river had a most singular appear- 
ance. As far as the eye could reach, only a thick bed of 
yellow mud was \ isible, and the keels of the vessels were 
40 feet above the level of a small fresh-water brook, which 
flowed in a narrow gully through it. The height of the 
tide increases in an unaccountable manner as it approaches 


the N. E. along the whole coast of North America. At} \ 
| knee. What with the child, the old dame’s vexatious gar- 


New York common flood does not average more than five 
or six feet: at St. John’s it is from 20 to 25, at Windso: 
about 35, and increasing in rapidity as the basin becomes 
Narrower, it rises near Fort Cumberland and ‘Truro to 
the astonishing height of 75 fect in the spring tides. The 
captain of a vessel ured me that he had cast anchor 
in twelve fathoms’ water in Chignecto Basin, and had 
walked round his craft at low ebb. 

The crops throughout our journey appeared in a most 
deplorable state; in many parts they were yet green, 
though it was now the 26th of September, and some were 
entirely destroyed by the t, which had been capric ious 
in the extreme: one ficld was probably quite destroyed, and 


the farmer at work cutting it for winter fodder, while the 
next was yet ina flourishing state. Owing to the lateness 
of the spring, ind the early September frosts, it seemed 
probable that the farmer’s y iniy labours w ould receive 
but a poor return. Winter wheat is not sown in conse- 
quence of being liihle to be thrown out of the ground at 
spring by the cffeets of tl vere frosts in winter, and 


spring wheat is raised with difficulty in some parts of the 
province. ‘The crops in good upland vary from 16 to 25 
bushels. The other grains, however, grow well, oats 
yielding 25, rye 16, and barley 20 bushels. Indian corn 


> ie 
y 25 % | | ir , . 
produces from 25 to 30 bushels, but it requires long heat, 


n2 » bu 
and the climate of Nova Scotia is too treacherous to be 
trusted long with impunity ; this year I do not recollect 


secing above two crops which promised to repay the 
farmer. ‘The lind is admirably evleulated for potatoes, an 
average produce being 200 bushels por acre; and the ro- 
tation of crops, after breaking up the green sward, is to 
commence with oat , followed by potatoes the second and 
wheat the third year, when again potatoes, then wheat, 
accompanied by elover and timothy seed. Few farms 
are divided into ficlds which receive a prescribed treat- 
ment in tara, but remain in grass until the fatlure of the 
crops indicates the ne ty of change; wheat and oats 
are generally sown in’ April, Indian corn between 10th 


of May and Sth of Janc, barley and buck-wheat Ist of 
June, and turnips th of July. Mowing usually com- 
menees the last week of July, and reaping the same time 
in August, bat this season the hay was not stacked as 
late as the Yth of October. ‘The tollowing retarn was 
made a few years since under authority of the local go- 
verninent : Quantity of land in Nova Scotia, exclusive 
of Cape Breton 9,904,880 acres, of these 6,119,939 have 
been granted, but 1,751,292 have been escheated, leaving 
at the disposal of the erown 5,656,223 acres. Of the 
above quantity three parts is prime land, four ditto good, 
three inferior, and two incapable of cultivation: this is 
exclusive of lakes and land covered with water. The 


horned cattle are well shaped; but the horses, though 


hardy, are of a mixed Canadian, American, and English 
breed, and have fullen off of late years. When the Duke 








| introduce a good breed, and partly succeeded : but since 
| 


then the best horses have been drained off by purchasers 
from the States. New Brunswick produces a superior 
breed in swiftness and beauty. A celebrated horse in 
that provinee, some few years since, took a sleigh upon 
the ice from St. John’s to Fredericton, a distance of 76 
miles, in six hours and a half. A useful pony, rivalling 
the Shetland in diminutiveness, and varying trom dl. to 
7/. in price, is in common use amongst the young peo- 
ple of Nova Scotia. It is imported from Sable Island, 
an almost barren sand, 35 leagues from the coast, upon 
which a few ponies of a larger breed were landed many 
years since as food for shipwrecked seamen, but, their 
numbers increasing too rapidly for the extent of herbage, 
many have been withdrawn, and a humane establishment 
has been instituted there at an expense of 800/. per an- 
num. From the same return which is quoted above it 
appears that the cultivated land in Nova Scotia amounts 
only to 1,292,009 acres, though the first crop after clear- 
ing the ground always repays all expenses of labour and 
purchasing seed, the expense of felling and clearing away 
the wood being from 25 to 30 shillings per acre ; for cut- 
ting, heaping, burning, and fencing, 3l. I observed that 
here, as in the States, the sickle was but little used, the 
cradle scythe doing its work more expeditiously. 

We changed our coach at Windsor for one of larger 
dimensions, and, the Halifax races commencing the tol- 
lowing day, we had an addition to our party of half a 
dozen lawyers and attorneys returning from the circuit 


‘|to enjoy the gaicty of the capital. My prosing old tor- 


ment contrived to place herselt’ beside me again, and, af- 
ter congratulating me upon the vicinity we had preserved, 
she transferred her little grand-daughter from the centre 
seat, where her bonnet was crushed into every possible 
shape but the one the maker did intend, to place a upon my 


rulity, and fifteen inside passengers upon a hot day, I 
was almost worked into a fever, and was therefore happy 
to eseape when we stopped to change horses, and walk 
up the Ardeise mountain. ‘This mountain derives its 
name from the slate with which it abounds, and which 
appears upon the surface in every direction, but the 
monopoly of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge laid an injunc- 
tion on a quarry which was opened a few years since. 
The circumstance rather reminds one of the table of the 
dog in the manger; for the material would be in great 
demand for building, and soon supersede the combustible 
shingles which at this time are in general use. ‘The road 
continues over high ground, after gaining the summit, 
passing between many lagoons varying in size from 
twenty to forty acres, which afford excellent trout fishing, 
and have some good land near them. One farm especially, 
the property of Mr. Jettrics, collector of customs at Hali- 
fx, was quite a treat to a traveller who had been so long 
:ccustomed to sce nothing but a most slovenly system of 
agriculture. It displayed much better management than 
that of his near ucighbour, Mr. Uniacke, late attorney 
eencral, whose farm and house were erected upon such a 
barren spot, and so much money had been expended upon 
the estate, that, to use a fellow-passenger’s expression, 
“for every stone he had picked up he had laid down a 
dollar.” Each house is prettily situated near a small 
lake, with undulating and well-cleared grounds, laid out 
in gardens and with quickset hedges; they had also 
planted several hundreds of English oaks in the hedge- 
rows, Which appeared to be thriving tolerably. ‘The same 
fellow-passenger related the following anecdote to us, 
respecting this unproductive farm. The original propric- 
tor was taken prisoner during the war of the revolution, 
and marched under suspicion of being a spy to Halifax, 
from the opposite extremity of the province. On his 
route to the capital, ke requested permission of the escort 
to rest hiniself ior a few minates upon a stone by the road- 
side (which, in corroboration of the veracity of the story, 
was pointed out to us,) and, while sitting upon it, he said 
that if ever he was so fortunate as to acquire his liberty, 
and gain an independent fortune, he would purchase the 
land upen which it lay. In process of time his anticipa- 
tions were realised, and, purchasing 5000 acres of that 
rocky country, he expended nearly 25,0001. upon them. 
He was spoken highly of as being a charitable man, and 
giving employ to numerous workmen. ‘The house now 
bids fair for becoming a mass of ruins, the present pos- 
sessor not admiring so unsociable and desolate a place. 
There certainly ought not to be any apology required 
for a man committing suicide in the twenty miles after 
passing the Ardoise mountain, nor any fog necessary to 
disgust him with life if compelled to take up his abode in 


some two or three years previously, and, nothing being 
expended upon the repairs of the old one, we had to jolt 
about most unmercifully over huge rocks and deep water. 
courses. It was well, indeed, that we were packed so 
close, and had not much space for pitching to and fro, 
Our road lay through the leafless forest, which was con. 
sumed in the summer of 1825, at the same time as the 
awful fire at Miramichi in New Brunswick, which spread 
over six thousand square miles, destroying towns, human 
beings, wild beasts, and even the natives of the streams 
in its devouring course. Nothing can exceed the desolate 
appearance of the country over which it swept; the trees 
either yet remain, hardened by the fire, in their natural 
position, and casting a wintry gloom over the few green 
shrubs which are creeping up again at intervals beneath 
them, or have been consumed by internal fire, leaving 
only a mere shell or skeleton. It is a singular fact that 
in most instances where the forest has been consumed by 
fire a different growth of wood springs up from that which 
the ground formerly produced; thus a hard timber is fre. 
quently sueceeded by a soft one, and maple or birch shoot 
out from amongst the roots of the pine. The quality of 
the soil is nevertheless generally known by the growth of 
the timber; black and yellow birch, with elm, ash, hem. 
lock, or maple, are certain indications of a rich soil. A 
small growth of white birch denotes a thin cold soil, and 
pine a dry sandy ground: though this rule does not al. 
ways hold good, as strips of pine are frequently found in 
the best land. 

Night had set in by the time we had arrived within ten 
miles of Halifax, and I, allowing my head to sin! down 
upon my breast, breathed hard, and affected sleep, for the 
purpose of avoiding the old lady, who was by far a greater 
plague to me than ever the old man of the sea was to 
Sinbad the sailor. But all this ruse de guerre was of no 
avail: “I am sure you will never wish to travel with such 
an old woman again,” said she; “most sincerely shall I 
pray for it,” groaned I; and my evil genius persevered in 
describing the Bedford Basin upon whose margin we were 
now travelling, and related “ how the French admiral and 
flect scuttled themselves and went down with colours 
flying in the presence of the English, sooner than surren- 
der,” and how the mast of the admiral’s ship was yet 
visible above low water on a calin day. I was mute, but 
ever and anon peered out, and squinted through one eye 
to the right and left, in hopes of seeing the long-wished- 
for city; but there was only the white light water of the 
basin below, or the dark outline of houses at intervals on 
the right, with the roaring stream of the Sackville, as it 
descended over its rocky bed from the chain of lakes we 
had passed during the day. I almost shouted with joy 
when the exclamation of “ there is the city-dell” (citadel) 
broke from her, and we entered the streets just as the 
vivid flash of the heavy gun from the ramparts, and the 
numerous bugles and drums of the garrison, announced 
that it was eight o'clock. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
RACES— HALIFAX—THEATRE, & C.—SHUBENACADIE CANAL. 


I have seldom witnessed a livelier scene than the Hali- 
fax race-course presented on the 27th of September. The 
day was remarkably favourable; not even a passing cloud 
appeared to plead an excuse for not forming part of the 
show. By mid-day the city had poured forth all its in- 
habitants, both horse and foot, who were either grouped 
upon the ramparts or brow of the citadel hill, or listening 
to the military bands who played between the heats on 
the plain below. The scene was rendered more enliven- 
ing by the numerous gay uniforms of the rifle brigade, 
8th and 96th regiments, which, with detachments of ar- 
tillery and engineers, composed the garrison. The races 
had been set on foot by the officers of the army and navy 
upoa the station, many of whom carried off the palm of 
victory in competition with professional jockeys. They 
were more suitebly equipped too for running a race, ac- 
cording to an Englishman’s notions of dress, than the 
provincialists, who cut rather an outré appearance riding 
in their shoes and loose trowsers. Many of the races 
were well contested, and the sports were kept up with 
great spirit for three days. A captain and subaltern be- 
came field officers on the course, owing to the treachery 
of the ground which gave way under the horses when 
they were making nearly their last spring to gain the 
winning-post. A midshipman merited by his perse- 
verance what he could not gain by the fleetness of his 
steed, as he ran for almost every stake, from the cup 
down to the saddle and bridle. The grand stand consist- 
ed of a few pine boards loosely tacked together, and was 





such a country. A new line of road had been laid out 


altogether a most frail and tottering erection, and prior 
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to trusting one’s life in it, it would have been a matter of 
prudence to have insured it. We had one or two false 
alarms of “coming down,” from boys scrambling upon 
the roof, or gentlemen of heavy weight venturing upon 
the floor; but, the generality of the ladies preferring to 
witness the races from their own carriages, the show upon 
the stand was limited to about a dozen or eighteen peo- 
ple. All booths for the sale of spirituous liquors were 
prohibited near the course, but the law was evaded by the 
proprietors of contiguous fields letting them for the eree- 
tion of tents, which proved of some service in attracting all 
those who had an inclination to be disorderly away from 
the peaceable portion of the assemblage. 

We dined at the public ordinary the same afternoon, 


but rendered gloomy by the ceiling being painted in most 
deplorable taste of a deep black colour, varied here and 
there with a streak of white, a compass, a rule, an eye, 
and other strange devices of the craft. I could compare 
the general effect only to that of a storm about to burst 
over the heads of the company, and it certainly much 
marred the beauty of the ladies who attended the ball in 
the same room the following evening. ‘The cup, which 
had been made at New York, was produced after the 
cloth was removed for presentation to the winner, a citi- 
zen, and I believe the only one who entered a horse for 
the races. 

The peninsula upon which Halifax stands is formed by 
the harbour, called Chebucto, and the northwest arm, 
which branches off at Point Pleasant, three miles below 
the city (the entrance being guarded by redoubts and 
Martello towers,) and runs almost parallel to the harbour, 
approaching within a mile of Bedford Basin. Melville 
Island, where the American prisoners of war were con- 
fined, is situated under the rocky and lofty wooded bank 
a short distance from the entrance, but only a few old 
houses and a mill now remain upon it. The harbour is 
about sixteen miles in length, and from one and a half 
to two in breadth, terminating in Bedford Basin, which 
would alone furnish a safe anchorage for the whole Brit- 
ish navy, the entrance to it not exceeding 800 yards in 
width, when it expands to a noble sheet six miles by four. 
The approach from the sea is well protected by the for- 
tifications at York Point, some miles below the city, and 
George’s Island opposite the lowest extremity of it. 
M‘Nabb’s Island of 1100 acres, purchased a few years 
since for 1000/., protects the shipping from the fury of 
the Atlantic. ‘The peninsula rises rather abruptly from 
the water, the streets being laid out parallel with the 
harbour from north to south; but they are much confined 
by the citadel on the summit of the hill, and the crown 
reserves around it. ‘The city is consequently much com- 
pressed in width, and occupies only a narrow strip of land, 
being about two miles and a half in length by a quarter of 
a mile in width, and all the cross streets are inconve- 
niently steep, but the corporation were as actively em- 
ployed as at St. John’s in levelling and making them 
more commodious. The buildings are nearly all of wood, 
there not being more than 150 stone houses out of 1600. 
At the last census, in 1828, the population was 14,439 
souls, the increase since the peace being but trifling. 
During the war it was the great British naval depot of 
North America, and the dock-yard establishment gave 
life and employ to the city; but a few years since a great 


portion of it was transferred to the Bermudas, as being |yct, spite of these objections, the good citizens were flat- 


central between the North American colonies and the 
West Indies, and the harbour not being liable to he closed 
by the ice during the winter months. There are great 
objections, however, to Bermuda, on the score of the cli- 
mate, which destroys more naval stores in one year than 
Halifax would in half a dozen. The admiral and commis- 
sioner divide their time of residence equally between the 
two stations, and were on the point of sailing for Bermu- 
da when we quitted Halifax. 

The citadel, which is raised upon an old fort of smaller 
dimensions, will not be completed for some years; the 
work is carried on chiefly by the soldiers of the garrison, 
who receive ninepence per diem extra.while employed 
during the summer months. The position is a command- 
ing one, and a fine prospect is afforded from the ramparts. 
The barracks at present occupied by the troops are of 
wood, with very little to recommend them, except some 
fine mess-rooms, and a library instituted by Lord Dal- 
housie, when governor of the province. A fire would 
prove of infinite service towards beautifying the city, by 
destroying both them and a great proportion of the pri- 
vate dwelling-houses. Those even which are built of sub- 
stantial materials are principally of the shaley iron-stone 
rock of which the peninsula is formed, and which con- 
tains such a quantity of the ore that it oozes out in long 


and prison-like appearance. Some of the public edifices 
are of a handsome freestone, and the province building, 
as it is called, situated in an open square, surrounded by 
an iron railing, and the interior prettily planted with 
locust-trees, would not disgrace the capital of Great Bri- 
tain. It contains rooms for the council, house of assem- 
bly, and all the provincial offices. Its external dimen- 
sions are one hundred and forty feet in length, seventy 
in width, and forty-two in height; but the colonists do 
not appear to feel much pride about the grandeur of it, 


the extravagance of the cost. They have another source 
of lamentation in Dalhousie College, which occupies one 
end of the parade, where the guards mount daily, and 
which was commenced in 1820, but not completed for 
want of the necessary funds. It is, also, a handsome 
free-stone building, but unoccupied. Part of it, from hu- 
mane motives, had been fitted up by the governor as a 
cholera hospital, as well as the levee room at government 
house; but fortunately neither of them was required. ‘The 
latter is situated near the lower extremity of the town, 
but rather too near a burial ground. ‘There are only two 
churches of the protestant episcopal religion, St. Paul's 
and St. George’s, the latter a plain circular wooden edi- 
fice, bearing a close resemblance to the Coliseum: besides 
these, the catholics and dissenting sects have six chapels. 
The number of places of public worship, in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, appeared far less in the British 
provinces than in the United States. On the banks of 
the river St. John, the great turnpike of New Brunswick, 
and along which much of the population is scattered, 
there was barely a church in every thirty miles; and 
though on our route to Halifax they exceeded in namber 
those in the sister province, yet still they were compara- 
tively few to those in the States. The provincialists are 
exempt from all tithes, the ministers of the church of 
England being supported by the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, from which they re- 
ceive an annuity of about 200/. sterling (nearly 250/. cur- 
rency). The society also allows 25/. for cach new church, 
and one was pointed out to me which had been actually 
erected for that sum. In addition to the twenty-one 
clergymen thus paid, they have also many schoolimasters 
and catechists in Nova Scotia, upon salaries from 15 to 
20 and 30/. per annum. The followers of the church of 
Scotland are the most numerous of the various denomi- 
nations in the province, there being by the last official 
return 37,225; of England, 28,659; of Rome, 20.401; 
Baptists, 19,790, and only three Jews, who, as the Ame- 
rican saying is, are no match for any one in Yankec 
land, or the countries north of New York. 

We attended the theatre one evening to witness the per- 
formance of “Simpson & Co.,”-and the “ Poor Soldier;” 
but almost took alarm at the box-office, which was in a 
damp corner on the ground-floor behind a green curtain, 
where we received some dirty play bills, not broader than 
the riband of a lady’s bonnet. ‘The interior of the house 
well corresponded with it. We managed to obtain seats 
in the front box, from which an active man might have 
almost leaped over the people’s heads in the pit on to the 
stage. Altogether it was much like performing in a sen- 
try-box: we were so close to the performers, that a dark- 
ened eyebrow or rouged cheek could be easily detected, 
and the prompter’s voice was heard in every sentence; 


tering themselves that Fanny Kemble would extend her 
engagements from the States to the capitol of Nova Sco- 
tia. ‘Ihe house was very thinly attended, but the heat was 
so oppressive that in half an hour we were glad to beat 





and their approbation of it is smothered in complaints of 
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ingly beautiful, overlooking the broad expanse of the basin, 

trom the edge of which it is about three hundred yards. 
After the duke’s departure from the province, the pre- 
perty came into the possession of Sir John Wentworth, 
the lientenant-governor, who allowed it to fall into its 
present ruinous and forlorn state. Not a vestige of the 
double tier of verandahs remains; the baleeny and para- 
pet railing are hanging in the most doubtful suspense ; 
and, when we expressed a wish to see the interior, the 
old soldicr in charge said that he would not insure us 
against cither vanishing through one of the floors or be- 
ing buried under the falling roof’ The eld guard-house 
has been converted into the stables of a comfortable inn, 
the scene of many garrison pic-nies and citizens’ Sunday 
parties, 

We continued our route to the village of Sackville, at 
the head of the basin, three miles farther, where there is 
a sinall military post for the apprehension of deserters ; 
and struck into the forest by a bridle path, over the same 
rough and hilly country to the village of Dartmouth on 
the opposite stde of the harbour. The Shubenacadie Ca- 
nal, which was designed for the purpose of connecting the 
Basin of Minas with the harbour, and thus diverting part 
of the trade of the western towns of the province from St. 
John’s in New Brunswick, has its commencement in rear 
of the village. 
finishing the entire work was 75,0001, the canal being 
fifty-three miles in length, and sixty feet in width at the 
surface, with suflieient depth of water for vessels of eight 
feet draught. ‘The loeks were to be ninety feet in length 
within the chambers, and nineteen and a half feet in 
width, in order that steam boats might tow vessels of con- 
siderable burden from Halifax into the Bay of Fundy, 
and thus save them the long circuit of a dangerous coast. 
The legislature at the commencement mace a grant of 
15,0001, and the heaviest expenditure would bé upon the 
first section of 1200 yards, at an estimaté of 23,0002, the 
canal being raised by seven loeks into Dartmouth Lake at 
an elevation ef seventy feet above the level of the sea. 
Thence, with but short exceptions, it would run through 
a connected ehain of lakes, into the Shubenacadie (derived 
from Shuben, signifying a “river,” in the Miemae lan- 
guage, and Acadic, the original name of the provinée,) 
which flows into the Basin of Minas, that great teservoir 











‘lof rivers (receiving the waters of not fewer than cleven 


powerful streams). Owing to an error m judgment the 
work has entirely failed, and the canal; now under mort 
gage to government for 25,000/., is in as forlorn a state 
as the Prince’s Ledge. Tnstead of the expenditure being 
entirely confined to the first section, which would have 
opened a communication with the lakes, it was spread 
out in portions through the whole sections, not one of 
which was completed, the original estimate falling far 
short of the requisite funds; and, all attempfs 16 increasé 
the stock proving fruitless, the work was laid aside, and 
the sehete is ajfparently abandoned. ‘The locks are of 
fine substantial masonry, their bottoms composed of ex 

cellent inverted arches; but, many of them being in an 
unfinished state, the frost and heavy rains are already 
committing great havoe. H was stated that Colonel By, 
the engineer of the Rideau Canal; had lately surveyed the 
works, and had given in an estimate of 75,000L for the 
completion; but here, as in the other British provinces, 
that same sad want of a spirit of enterprise is very appa- 
rent; and the chances are that the Shubenacadie Canal 
will be in stalu quo a century hence.* 

We had an opportunity while at Halifax of secing some 
of the provincial militia. ‘They were well eqhipped in 
every respeet, and appeared to take some pride m making 
a soldier-like appearance. ‘They had lately been ¢ ngaged 





retreat to our quarters, where I was again, for the second 
time during our travels, confined to my bed by indispo- 
sition for two days, but was happily surrounded by mili- 
tary friends, who soon set me on horseback again. ] 
cave the band-box of a theatre the full eredit of inducing 
if not of producing my indisposition. 

We enjoyed many pleasant rides towards Point Plea- 
sant, and the pretty private residences near the city, and 
passed an entire day m visiting Rockingham, wher 
Prince’s Lodge, formerly the Duke of Kent's country 
seat, is mouldering into dust, and in making the circuit 
of Bedford Basin. The road winds prettily along the 
margin of the water through a thick grove of birch and 
forest trees, crossing innumerable rivulets which pour 
their tributary streams into the basin from the rocky and 
but thinly inhabited country with which it is surrounded. 
The lodge is a large wooden building, six miles from the 
city, without any claims to architectural beauty, and, from 
its numerous large sash windows, may be likened to a 
conservatory or a lantern, there certainly being a greater 
proportion of glass than timber in the front. The grounds 


in several sham fights with the garrison, and the skir- 
mishing over several miles of rough ground had instilled 
such a martial spirit into them, that they were parading 
voluntarily to perfect themsclves in military exercise. 
The province can muster 22,000 infantry, but no cavalry 
as in New Brunswick: 

There is a settlement of negroes a few miles from Ha- 
lifax, at Hammond’s Plains, the commencement of the 
military road laid out by Sir John Sherbroke, in a direct 
line to Annapolis, through the dense forest, which lessens 
the intermediate distance nearly one-third. Any one 
would have tmagined that the government would have 
taken warning from the trenble and expense it incurred 
by granting protection to those who emigrated frem the 
States during the revolution, 1200 of whom were remove d 
to Sierra Leone in 1792 by their own request. Again, 
when 600 of the insurgent negroes, the Maroons of Ja. 





* These facts exhibit a marked difference between the 
state of things in a neighbouring British province and 











streaks down the walls, and gives them a most lugubrious 





have been laid out tastefully, and the situation is excecd- 


the spirit of enterprise in the “ States.”—Ed, 


The original estimate of the expénse of 
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maica, were transported to Nova Scotia in 176, and re- 
ecived every possible encouragement to become yood sub- 
jects, by being granted a settlement at Preston, and be- 
ing employed upon the fortifications at Halitax, yet they 
too soon became discontented with the climate, and, being 
unwilling to earn a livelihood by labour, were removed in 
1390 to the same colony as their predecessors, after eost- 
ing the island of Jamaica more than 45,0901, and a large 
additional sum to the province. Notwithstanding all this, 
when the runaway slaves were received on board the fleet 
off the Chesapeake during the late war, permission was 
granted to them to formascttlement at Hammond's Plains, 
where the same system of discontent soon arose, Many 
of the settlers professing they should prefer their former 
well-fed life ot slavery in a more congenial climate, and 
earnestly petitioning ‘to be removed, were sent to ‘T'rini- 
dad in 1821. Some few of those who remained are good 
servants and farmers, disposing of the produce of their 
lands at the Ifalitax market; but the majority are idle, 
roving, and dirty, vagabonds. In 1827 the population of 
Nova Scotia was 123,848, of which number 3000 were 
negroes. 

After spending ten very agreeable days, we left Halifax 
with regret; the society and manners of the inhabitants 
are so thoroughly English, from the rapid succession of 
new comers and the gaiety attendant upon a place pos- 
sessing so large a garrison, that a temporary abode there 
for seven or eight years might be comparatively desirable. 
It was now the litter end of the first week in October, 
and the frosts had taken very visible effect upon the to- 
rests, which for the first time [ began to think most beau- 
tiful. The bright and pleasing tints of the various trees 
exceeded any thing I had ever seen or could have ima- 
gined. I had been rather disappointed at the first appear- 
ance of the American forests, and thought them rather 
insignificant than otherwise; for, with the exception of 
the stately hemlock, which I should crown queen of the 
grove, they produce no trees which are to be compared 
to the wide-spreading, graceful banian of Mindostan, or 
the gigantic teak and thingan of Pegu. It is in the au- 
tumnal months only, when the vast variety of vivid tints 
is brilliant beyond conception, that the American forests 
can outvie those in the land of eternal surnmer. ‘The 
growth of all the primeval forests through which I passed 
in various parts of the continent, and on the disputed 
boundary of New Branswick, which had never been in- 
vaded by the woodman’s axe, was usually small; and 
no where did I sce trees which bore such marks of anti- 
quity as the oaks and yews of England, where 


“the monarch oak 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 


Each tree, as it attains its prime, begins to decay, and, 
soon dying, falls prostrate to enrich the soil from which 
it sprung, and the whole surface of the ground is thickly 
furrowed with the small undulations of the decayed 
trunks—the burial place of their former grandeur. At 
this season, however, it appeared as if some painter, in a 
freak of fancy, had dabbed his brush into all the different 
hues of his colour-box, and rubbed cach on the paper care- 
iessly and thoughtlessly, yet without arrangement had 
produced a most perfect picture. After the first sharp 
frost tho maple becomes of a bright crimson; the birch a 
dull and the walnut a glittering yellow; the sumac a deep 
pink or damask, and more brilliant than the red beech ; 
the oak soon follows with its brown and Indian red. The 
light green of the willows is pleasingly contrasted with 
the hemlock and pine, which, with the evergreens, retain 
their dark foliage; and each tree in succession assumes 
an appearance which is entirely unknown in our English 
groves, presenting, 
“as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
OF stateliest view.” 


The hemlock is not a native of the Nova Scotian forests, 
and there is but little oak and cedar, which latter is much 
used in the adjoining province for making trunks, an- 
swering the same purpose as the Chinese camphor-wood 
for expelling vermin from linen. 

After visiting the Sherbroke Falls, in a decp romantic 
dell, nearly excluded from the rays of the sun, upon the 
pleasing little stream which runs through Kentville, we 
visited tho settlement of Cornwallis, and, proceeding 
three miles farther, sent in our cards to Mr. Prescott, a 
gentleman residing on the margin of the Basin of Minas, 
with a request for permission to walk through his gar- 
dens. He very kindly accompanied us, pointing out the 
various exotics he had introduced into the province, and 
which were in a most thriving state. Apricots, grapes, 





and peaches, were ripening in the open air, and had a 
most delicious flavour, probubly heightened by their be- 
ing the first we had tasted since leaving England. ‘The 
privet and quickset hedges, with some acacias, as well as 
various European trees, were flovrishing as if they were 
indigenous to the soil, and scarcely any of his numerous 
experiments in gardening had failed. His house, which 
was situated between Horton on the opposite side of the 
Cornwallis River and the great Wellington Dyke, had 
been built on what, twenty years previously, was a com- 
paratively barren flat, but, by mixing several thousands 
of loads of the marsh soil with the red sand, he had pro- 
duced a rich and exccllent carth. We varied our road 
on our return to Kentville by visiting the Wellington 
Dyke, which was thrown up a few years since at an ex- 
pense of 20,000 pounds, and reclaimed six hundred acres 
from the Basin of Minas. ‘This fine arm of the sea is so 
discoloured by mud, from the furious violence of the 
tides, that the marsh continues increasing from the great 
deposits, and enclosures are made whenever a sufficient 
quantity will repay the vast expense consequent upon an 
embankment. ‘These enclosures were made so far back 
as the French era, and previously to their expulsion from 
their rich farms, and transportation to the back scttle- 
ments of Mississippi and Louisiana, under the pretext of 
their exciting the Indians to acts of hostility against the 
English and refusing to take the oath of allegiance.* 
The dykes, which require frequent repairs, had been 
much damaged by the inroads of the sca between the in- 
termediate time of expulsion of the rightful owners and 
the settlement of that part of the province by people from 
the state of Connecticut. Previous to the war of 1756, 
the Acadians exported wheat to Boston, but the dyked 
lands appeared more in use for hay and grazing at the 
period when we visited them. The Wellington has pro- 
duced as much as fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
is rich enough to bear cropping for a century without 
manuring. But the dyked lands of Windsor, consisting 
of 2544 acres, are considered the most productive in the 
province. Horton, also, contains about 4000 acres of an 
excellent quality. Assessments, proportioned to the ex- 
pense of keeping the embankments in repair, are made 
annually on the occupiers; at the Grand Prairie, where 
there are more than 2000 acres, it amounts to about onc 
shilling and six pence per acre, but in more exposed situ- 
ations it is somewhat higher. All the rivers flowing into 
the basin furnish a vast quantity of this fertile land; the 
Canar affords 2000 acres, of which the Wellington Dyke 
is a part. The highest part of this embankment is 
where the road crosses the river by means of it, and it is 
there abont forty feet above the level of the water, and 
sixty in width, but on the marsh and level ground it va- 
ries from twelve to fifteen feet in thickness, and from 
eight to ten in height. Aboiteaux, or sluiccs, must ne- 
cessarily be constructed across the creeks, with swinging 
gates for the purpose of letting off the floods at ebb and 
closing at flood-tides. The upland in this portion of the 
provinee is strong and rich, but the mountain poor and 
cold. ‘That which is composed of alluvial deposits from 
rivers and brooks, swollen by the rains in the spring and 
autumn, is in considerable quantities, and called “ inter- 
vale,” a new-coined American term. 

The following morning we were on the road again to 
Annapolis, with a learned coachman, who favoured us 
with a dissertation on the pronunciation of French in 
gencral, and the derivation of many of the Nova Scotian 
names of places from that language. 


—<j>— 
CITAPTER XXYV. 
FASTPORT——LOSTON—WALLACK— CONCORD PRISON—LAMP- 
TRIMMING, 


With feelings consequent on ecparation from a com- 
panion whose sentiments so exactly tallied with my own, 
and whose society had made this part of my expedition 
so pleasant, I bade adieu to St. John’s on the morning of 
the 10th of October. The weather was in melancholy 
harmony with my feelings; for when I entered the 
steamer the sky was bright and clear, with a fresh south- 
easterly breeze, and only a dark line like that of a bold 
and distant coast to be seen low down upon the horizon ; 
this gradually increased to a bank of clouds, its upper 
extremities tinged with yellow by the morning sun, and 
then by degrecs approaching us more rapidly, and in 
huge rolling masses, it shortly enveloped us in a dense 
damp fog. ‘The sun, however, gaining the ascendency, 

* For a very interesting account of the Acadians, sce 
Haliburton’s recent History of Nova Scotia, 2 vols. 8yo— 
an excellent work but little known here. —Ed. 





gradually broke through thin portions of it with a daz. 
zling light, and in forty or fifty minutes the whole was 
cariicd away to leeward by the heavy and increasing 
gale. I had never before witnessed this, the usual ap. 
proach of the fog from the banks of Newfoundland. 
After a run of sixty miles along an iron-bound coast, 
we arrived at Eastport, in Maine, one of the United 
States. The approach to it is pretty, the channel wind. 
ing amongst numerous rocky islands within the British 
lines. There is a house upon one of the last of these 
islands (if a small barren rock, one hundred yards in 
length, deserves such a name) which was crected at a 
great expense by one of the revenue officers. Midway 
between it and the town is the boundary, an imaginary 


line running through the centre of the river St. Croix . 


and part of Passamaquoddy bay. The first object, which 
is supereminently apparent from the deck of a vessel, is 
the huge star-spangled banner, which, rivalling a ship's 
topsail in capaciousness, floats above the red roof and 
glaring white walls of the barracks, on a rocky hill over. 
lcohing the town. ‘The town itself is quite an American 
one, containing 2000 inhabitants and four places of pub- 
lic worship. The streets as usual are regularly laid out 
as per compass and rule, and most of the private houses 
white as the driven snow. The landing-place is the 
most inconvenient that could have been devised ; we ar. 
rived at low water, and the vesscl’s deck was conse. 
quently some twenty fect below the level of the quay; 
whoever wished to land was therefore under the neces. 
sity of clambering up a perpendicular, slippery, and wet 
ladder, with staves eighteen inches asunder: even ene 
or two of those were missing, so that the scaling of it 
was utterly impracticable for a lady, and a gentleman 
would find it no easy task. ‘There were two parties, the 
ascending and descending, who wished to gain posses. 
sion of it; a fat, choleric New Branswicker, who had 
been terribly affected by the gale, voluntecred to pioncer 
the way for the rest of us, and by dint of perseverance 
once arrived half way up the ladder, when he received 
such a thump on his head from the heavy heel of a porter, 
who was descending with a trunk, that he rejoined us by 
that rapid mode which sailors call “hand over hand,” 
and then awaited paticntly until the long stream of pas- 
sengers and their baggage had reached the quarter-deck 
in safety. 

As soon as I set foot again on the land of calashes,* 
politics, India-rubber shoes and vile rocking-chairs, I 
entered a bookseller’s shop, which made a far greater 
display than any I had scen' in Montreal, Quebec, or 
Halifax, supplying not the immediate neighbourhood 
only, but a great part of New Brunswick with literature. 
The careless tooth-pick manner, however, so character- 
istic of his countrymen, with which the young gentle- 
man behind the counter with a forage cap set carclessly 
on one sid® of his head, answered one or two of my ques- 
tions, and then walked away to make his dog open the 
door for the amusement of some children, was quite suf- 
ficient to disgust any man who might entertain even 
more charitable opinions of the Americans than myself. 
He was doubtless aware that I had just landed from the 
British provinces, and so thought fit to treat me with 
what he considered a specimen of republican sang froid. 
I obscrved that there was a more bitter feeling existing 
between the two nations along the whole extent of frontier 
than in the interior of the two countries, though nearly 
one third of the inhabitants on cach side of the boundary 
linc made a livelihood by carrying on a smuggling trade 
with the other. If loyalty to England consists in hatred 
to America, I would thgn give the Canadians, and the 
borderers of New Brunswick, the full credit of being su- 
perabundantly supplied with that very excellent quality. 

The town, which was taken by the British and kept in 
possession during the last war (the principal American 
trade during that period being carried on at Lubec, a 
few miles distant on the main land,) is situated upon the 
southern end of Moose Island, four miles in length, and 
connected with the continent by a bridge at the northern 
extremity. The harbour is an extensive and safe one, 
extending many miles up Passamaquoddy bay, and land- 
locked by the numerous islands. Some salt works have 
been established near the town, and conducted so as to 
evade much of the duty by importing the mineral from 
England, via St. John, and boiling it in the States, the 
duty upon the coarse mineral being comparatively small 
to that upon English salt. There is also a foundery for 
the melting of scrap or old iron, conducted upon some- 
what similar principles. 

Neither sailing-packet nor coach departing for the 





* Loose bonnets, of a light green or dark blue colour, 





worn by Amcrican females. 
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southwest during the ensuing twenty-four hours, I pro- 
ceeded in the steamer to St. Andrews, a sea-port of con- 
siderable importance on a peninsula of New Brunswick, 
thirteen miles from Eastport. The scenery up the bay is 
fine and bold, the Shamcook Hill rising in rear of the 
town to the height of 1100 feet, the only paper-mill in 
the province being situated upon the small river which 
flows near it, and bears the same name. When we ar- 
rived within two miles of the town, the tide was half ebb, 
and, the night being stormy and dark, the steamer ran 
its keel deep into the mud. After remaining there suf: 
ficiently long to exhaust all our stock of patience, we 
took to the boat, and, landing upon the beach near a 
light-house, sought our way, drenched with rain. and 
covered with mud, to the hotel. The light-house (lucus 
a non lucendo, again!) shows no light, the establishunent 
necessary for trimming lamps, watching, &c., putting 
the third port in New Brunswick to the expense of thirty 
pounds per annum, which was deemed too extravagant a 
sum for the benefit of three hundred inward and outward 
bound sail annually, was accordingly reduced, the light 
being removed to another situation, three hundred yards 
from the point against which it is intended to warn 
mariners. The present beacon is merely a common lan- 
tern placed in a pigeon-box bow-window, protruding 
from the second story of a house, where its dim rays are 
exhibited at an annual contract of fifteen pounds, though 
it can barely be distinguished from the light in any other 
window in the town. 

The steamer had reached her customary anchorage 
ground during the night, but was high and dry et the 
usual time for sailing, having drifted from her anchors 
by the heavy gale. ‘The rain still continuing to pour 
down, I resolved to return by water to Eastport, in pre- 
ference to taking the American coach from Robbinstown, 
opposite to St. Andrew’s ; and, having a few hours to 
spare, I walked through the town despite of the storm. 
It is one of the neatest in the provinces, contains from 
1500 to 1800 inhabitants, and has a considerable trade 
with the West Indies. As the name would almost imply, 
the population is chiefly of Scottish descent, but the in- 
fluential people of every class were absent at Fredericton, 
subpenacd as witnesses in a trial of libel upon a revenue 
officer by the editor of a newspaper. 

While busily engaged in taking a sketch the morning 
after my return to Eastport, the blue Peter and loosened 
topsail of the Portland packet by chance caught my eye. 
Leaping fence and ditch, I soon gained the inn, where ! 
found the landlord bustling about in sad distress at my 
absence, the captain having already sent twice in search 
of me. In afew minutes more I was on board the 
“Boundary” schooner of one hundred and fiity tons, 
with forty-five passengers, and seventeen of that number 
in the small cabin. Our skipper was a hale, weathier- 
beaten, healthy-looking sailor, a native of New Bruns- 
wick, but a naturalized American, so that he might be 
qualified to command the vessel. He was quite an oddity 
in his way; I asked him one evening, for want of some- 
thing better to talk about, when I came upon deck, 
whether he thought we should have any more wind dur- 
ing the night. “I shall be able to tell you more about 
it in the morning,” was his gruif reply. In less than 
five minutes a lady tottered up the hatchway, “ Will it 
rain, captain?” “ You had better apply to the clerk of 
the weather, ma’am ; he’s able to tell you more about it 
than I,” said the rough old tar. Standing out of the bay 
by Grand Manan Isle, we found a heavy head swell upon 
the sea from the gale of the preceding days, which 
caused the usual commotion amongst the fresh-water 
sailors. Our little vesscl, however, cut her way gallantly 
through it until the second day, when, the weather mode- 
rating, she glided gracefully and smoothly upon her 
course. All the passengers were again alive; the gen- 
tlemen congregated in the cabin, discussing the well- 
worn and hackneyed subject of politics, and the merits 
of the several candidates for the presidential chair. Jack- 
son, Clay, and Wirt, were in turn abused, and the morals 
of all being called into question, the argument somehow 
or other branched off at a tangent, and, settling down 
into one upon religion, continued witb but little inter- 
mission for ten hours, and was resumed with as much 
vigour the following day. 

On Sunday the 14th of October we were off Manegin 
Isle, the scene of action between the “ Boxer” and “ En- 
terprise” in 1813; and the passengers, having requested 
a Nova Scotian Calvinistic preacher to favour us with a 
discourse, had all assembled upon the flour barrels with 
which the deck was covered. A heavy squall coming on, 
when every one was wrapt in deep attention, nearly threw 
the schooner upon its beam ends, and dispersed the mect- 


to leeward, and others down the companion ladder, did 
not make their appearance again until we arrived in 
port. The wind freshened to a stiff gale off-shore towards 
sunset, and rather unfavourable for making Portland 
harbour, where the captain intended touching to land 
a part of the passengers, including myself; but the others, 
who were bound for Boston, ascertaining that it was a 
fair wind for that port, proposed carrying us there and 
defraying our expenses back to Portland. All egreed to 
this arrangement, excepting myself, who would not con- 
sent to being taken a circuitous route of two hundred 
miles when the vessel was within three miles of its des- 
tined port, and merely to picase a party of people to 
whom time was an object of no importance, and who 
would not put themselves to the slight inconvenience o! 
a few hours’ delay to please me. Ajter holding on for 
about an hour, and perceiving that the general opinion 
must be that I was both obstinate and unaccommodating, 
I relented, and agreed to proceed to Boston ; but, when 
the deputation applied to the rough old seaman, he an- 
swercd, to my infinite satis/action, that “he had never 
sailed Jor Portland without making it.” ‘The wind how- 
ever hauling still more a-head, and a short high sea 
rising, into which the schooner plunged so heavily that 
she could only carry the foresuil, while she made as 
much lee as head-way, the old skipper was reluctantly 
obliged, two hours beiore midnight, to bear up for Bos- 
ton. Running along the coast, in sight of numerous 
light-houses (there being seventeen in a hundred miles,) 
in nine hours we entered Boston Bay, after a long pass- 
age of three days from Eastport. 

Having seen all the lions during my previons visit, 
there was nothing to detain me beyond one day, which | 
passed in strolling about the city. Washington’s statue 
was encircled as filthily as ever, and the city guards were 
marching about as before in their strange halfcavalry 
halfinjantry uniform. One novelty there was,—the 
Tremont Theatre was open, and I attended to witness 
Wallack’s performance in the “ Brigand” and “ Rent 
Day.” The last time I had seen the former, was in the 
Amateur ‘I'heatre at Calcutta, where the characters, with 
the exception of that performed by the “Star” of the 
night, were much better sustained, and the scenic ar- 
rangements altogether superior. ‘There were many in- 
congruities, such as a young man apparently twenty-five 
years of age, dressed as a dandificd ruffian, talking of his 
acquaintance with the old steward twenty-seven years 
before. I never saw the character of an English peasant 
properly dressed or personated by an American actor. 
Of our yeomen they make idiots, and of our servants in- 
solent clowrs. When a talented performer appears upon 
the Ainerican boards, he shines alone, unsupported, and 
the piece goes off dull and irksome during his absence 
from the stage. Greater support is certainly given to 
the drama in America than in England, and still it ean 
boast but of one or two able native performers. Some of the 
scenery, from the brush of a Mr. Jones, possessed con- 
siderable merit, and I thought the interior of the house 
superior even to those of New York and Philadelphia. 
The ladies, of whom there was a very large attendance, 
paid 2 complimentary tribute to Mr. Wallack’s excellent 
acting by displaying a long line of white handkerchicfs, 
which were constantly applied to their cyes; but the 
male part of the audience showed no outward and visible 
signs of approval, and an Englishman entering the house 
at the close of some beautiful scene would have almost 
inmagined that it met with their disapprobation. Walk- 
ing into the capacious and finely-carpeted saloon, | read 
a notice over the door, “ respectfully requesting gentle- 
men not to wear their hats in it.””. Mine was in my hand 
immediately, but, not seeing another individual of the 
sixty or seventy persons who were present conforming 
to the rule, I resumed mine forthwith, for the sake of 
uniformity. 

Barly the following morning I passed through Stone- 
ham and Reading; and, walking on as was my custom, 
in hopes of seeing something worth sketching, while 
they “ shifted horses,” I fell in company with a man who 
was proceeding in the same direction. After answeriug 
his queries, whence I came, whither I was bound, and 
passing a few cursory remarks upon the cholera and the 
weather, I cross-examined him with regard to the quality 
of the soil, and what kind of a harvest had been gather- 
ed during my absence. One ef his answers was unique 
and descriptive. “ Why, sir, turn a goose into a ten-acre 
lot of it at spring, and it will come out at fall thinner 
than it went in; it could not get its bill between the 
stones to pick up the grasshoppers, and there are plenty 
of them.” ‘The country certainly did not promise much, 
but the apple trees were weighed to the ground with the 


shallow stream of the Merrimac, nearly two hundred 
yurds in width, three miles beyond Andover, where there 
are the fine buildings of an extensively patronised theo- 
logical seminary. At the village of Methuen, seven 
miles farther, I walked to view some falls on the Spicket 
Creek during the time the letters were sorting, and was 
well punished for breaking the vows I had made not to 
look at any thing in the shape of a cataract for anogher 
twelvemonth, so surfeited had I been with them. Upon 
a modcrate calculation, about a hat-full per minute con- 
trived to escape over a rocky ledge thirty feet in height, 
from a dain which diverted the main body of the stream 
to two large grist mills. 

We had six-in-hand throughout our journey over tolera- 
bly good roads, with a light load, and I never saw men 
more expert in their business than coachmen on the two 
hundred and sixty miles road between Boston and Bur- 
lington. Jt was rather amusing to witness the manner 
in which they restrained the horses when descending a 
steep hill, wrapping the reins of the leaders round their 
arms up to the elbows, using their fect to these of the 
wheelers, and then, leaning beck on their seat, with the 
whip thrown upon the roof of the coach, they tugged 
away with both hand and foot. 

By sunset we arrived at Concord, tho capital of New 
Hampshire, situated upon a light sandy soil on the wes- 
tern bank of the Merrimac, which is navigable for boats 
to Sewall’s Falls, a few miles higher. ‘The town, con- 
taining about 2000 inhabitants and five churches, con- 
sists of two streets running north and south, each more 
than a hundred feet wide and a mile in length, with a 
row of large drooping elms on each side. The houses 
are of a pretty style of architecture, with double veran- 
dahs supported by light colonnades, and may vie wih 
those of Northampton on the Connecticut river. ‘The 
State House, a fine granite building with two wings, the 
roof surmounted by a light tower, dome, and globe, with 
a prodigious golden cagle to crown all, is situated in the 
centre of a grass square one hundred and fifty-five by 
one hundred paces, with iron railing in front and rear. 
I never entered one of the state capitals but I found 
some additions or alterations making in the prisons, and, 
though not a Howard, I generally pryed into all. The 
Americans have an excellent system of admitting visitors 
to these institutions, upon payment of a trifling sum, 
usually a shilling sterling, which is sufficient to keep 
away mcre idlers, the incurious, and the old accomplices 
of the prisoners, and to produce an income from which 
salaries are allowed to extra keepers, whose time is oc- 
cupicd in attendance upon visiters. In the Concord 
prison, sixty males (five of them for life) were confined, 
and one female, who, according to the kceper’s account, 
was a more troublesome and mutinous subject than all 
the rest together. It was conducted partly on the Au- 
burn system, but fell far short of it in interior economy 
and indeéd in every other respect: the shops, cells, and 
kitchen were not equally clean, nor were the prisoners 
under the same discipline and good management. When 
at work, the prisoners are allowed to converse upon sub- 
jects connected with their trade, the keeper acknowledg- 
ing it would be an improvement if total silence could be 
insisted upon, but stating that some communication be- 
tween them was indispensable (at Auburn, however, it 
is not permitted.) ‘The articles which they manufacture 
are not disposed of aceording to contract, but by the 
warden, with the same injurious effect to the industrious 
artisans in the neighbourhood as at Auburn. The trades 
were few, being shoemakers, blacksmiths, carriage- 
makers, and stone-masons: these latter were employed 
in erecting an additional wing to the prison, to contain 
three tiers, or one hundred and twenty of the honey-comb 
cells in use at Auburn. Heretofore, from two to eight 





‘| prisoners have been confined during the night in a large, 


badly-ventilated cell, with a solid iron door, and a nar- 
row loop-hole to admit a breath of air and ray of light. 
This free intercourse in their cells has been the cause of 
several attempts to regain their liberty. The use of the 
lash has not been introduced, the refractory being pun- 
ished by solitary confinement; but, when the latter is 
adopted to the extent of the Auburn system, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the fcrmer can be dispensed with, or, if 
so, what will be the means used to keep up the neces- 
sary discipline. 

From Concord we waded, on the 18th of October, 
through cighteen miles of white sand, to breakfast at the 
village of Sandbornton, leaving the Shaker settlement at 
Canterbury three or four miles to the »ight. Some of 
the houses were similar to many I had observed in the 
sritish provinces, being built without any foundation, 
and merely resting like a large box upon the levelled 
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appearances, very liable to be blown over by the first 
heavy gale, Such a fate had befallen one I saw in Nova 
Scotia, which was literally topsy-turvy. ‘The road was 
carried over the apex of every sugar-loat hill between the 
manufacturing town of Meredith and Centre Harbour 
upon Lake Winnipiseogeec, when a circuit of halt a mile 
would have taken it upon nearly a dead lc vel. The lat 
terwillage is situated at the western end of this lake with 
the long name. ‘The sheet of water is twenty-three miles 
in length, and varices from two to five In width, and is SO 
studded with islands as to warrant the assertion of the 
country people that there are as many as there are days 
in the year, The dominion of the sovereign ot some of 
them would not however extend aver more than five 
square fect of solid rock, nine inches above the surface 
of the water. A steamer was upon the stocks, intended 
for the navigation of the lake; and it was in contempla- 
tion to form an inland communication with the tide- 
waters and Connecticut River, by Sqaam Lake, two 
miles to the northwest, Baker’s River, and a chain of 
ponds. It is four hundred and seventy-two fect above 
the surface of the Atlantic, and two hundred and seventy- 
two above the Merrimac, at the junction of their waters. 
A magnificent view is said to be afforded from the sum- 
mit of Red Hill, 1500 feet in height, three miles from 
Winnipiseogee, but the scenery was too wooded and 
had too great a sameness for my taste. ‘The road cir- 
cled round the base of the hill, which appeared at a dis- 
tance, with the sun shining upon it, like burning 
lava, so brilliant were the autumnal tints of the trees. 
Dense forests of pine stretched far away upon every side 
and at the base of the Sandwich mountains, 3000 tet in 
height, whose sumuits were thickly enveloped in clouds. 
he narrow stream of the Bear Camp, with which the 
road ran parallel, was choked up with masses of’ timber 
which had been cut the preeeding winter, and, floating 
down towards the Saco, had been left by the falling of 
the waters. In many places, for the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile, we could not obtain a glimpse of the stream, 
such a perfect and solid bridge had been formed over it 
by the logs. 

“Heavy rain set in at sunset, and, to add to our misfor- 
tunes, we were detained two hours at a small inn near 
Tamworth for the Dover coach, which brought an ad- 
dition ofa fat gentleman, who, weighing at least twenty 
stone, oceupicd a third of the interior of the two-horse 
vehicle in which we were to proceed. When our coach- 
man saw his new passenger squeezing himself edge-ways 
out of his late conveyance, he exclaimed, with a shrug 
of bis shoulders, in great astonishment and alarm, My 
eye! a’nt he a burster? it might well be late; we shan’t 
see the end of our journey this night.” Preferring ex- 
posure to the rain to being crushed to a mummy with 
five insides upon two seats, T took my place with the 
coachiman, who found it no easy task to steer us sately 
between the large stumps which lined the narrow open- 
ing, misnamed a road, through the forest of Norway 
pine. The darkness of the night was rendered more 
gloomy by the thick foliage of the trees ; so, while the 
coachman attended to the intricate navigation, he re- 
quested me to “ fix’? the lamps, the oil and wicks being 
of so bad a quality as to fully occupy me in trimming 
and snufhng throughout thirteen most dreary miles. 
After twice breaking down, both of which accidents 
were pliced to the credit of the fat man and his carpet 
bags, we suceeeded in reaching Conway, seventy-three 
miles from Concord, by haat past nine o'clock, after a fa- 
tiguing and rough journey of caghteen hours, 


ed 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
NOTCH IS THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—DESTULCTION OF THE WIL- 
LEY FAMILY—AVALANCHES—MOUNT WASIIINGTON, 


The year was now so fist upon the wane, the days 
shortening, and the weather so intensely cold, that it re- 
quired no small stock of resolution to nuble one to desert 
a warm bed at a quarter to three in the morning, and en- 
eounter a keen northwester. In four hours we arrived 
at Bartlett, sixteen miles from Conway, when I walked 
out with my sketeh-book while breakfast was preparing, 
for the purpose of attempting an outline of the fine moun- 
tain scenery, but could not command my pencil, and 
soon found my way back shivering to the house, where I 
esconced wyself ina corner by the bright kitchen fire until 
the eoach was once more ready to start. We were now 
hemmed in by lofty mountains, between which the road 
wound, preserving a level along the right bank of the Saco, 
a strong mountain torrent, which, notwithstanding the en- 
croachments made upon it with strong embankments, only 





allowed sufficient space for a single carriage to pass in 
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many places between the rocky barrier on the one hand 
and its impetuous waters, a considerable depth beneath, 
on the other. Numerous broad water-courses, which bore 
the marks of great periodical inundations when they are 
swollen to gigantic rivers, descend to it from the moun- 
tains’ tops, being, as a gentleman, who was by chance my 
icllow-passenger, with great pathos expressed it, “ as the 
vcins and sinews to the human constitution.” All vestiges 
of cultivation ceased from Bartlett until the seventh mile, 
when we arrived at a small farm in a solitary but pretty 
spot, which had been nearly carried away by the floods six 
years previously, with a loss of land of the value of 2000 
dollars to the proprietor. Another hour’s drive brought 
as to the Notch of the White Mountains, when I alighted 
from the coach with a request that my baggage should be 
left at an inn cight miles farther, and sat down by the 
road side to adinire the awfully grand and sublime spec- 
tacle which the Notch presents. 

‘Nhe day which had been so cloudy and cold in the early 
part became more favourable, and the sun darted its in- 
vigorating rays through the clonds, resting on the summit 
of the bleak and precipitous rocks with which the valley 
is bounded. By degrees the light vapours arose, melting 
uito air, or flouting away gracefully and majestically, and 
laid open a scene which would defy the pencil of any artist 
to delineate faithfully. The Netch, as the terms implies, 
is a narrow pass, six miles in length, at the southern end 
of the White Mountains, the loftiest of which, Mount 
Washington, is 6234 feet above the level of the sea ; but 
on each side of the pass they rise only from 1800 to 2000, 
itan angle of about 15°, forming a valley less than half a 
inile in width between their bases, and down which the 
roaring Saco takes its course. ‘The whole extent of their 


iront is furrowed and scarred by the tremendous storm of 


July, 1826; and the valley, choked up with trees uptorn 
by the roots, remnants of bridges, buildings, and huge 
tnasses of rock piled upon each other in the greatest dis- 
order, presents what might be almost imagined as the 
wreck of nature, A melancholy and interesting story is 
connceted with this storm, which will for years to come be 
the cause of thousands making a pilgrimage to the White 
Mountains, I give it as related to me by one who, 
though not an eye-witness, was in the immediate vicinity 
at the time it occurred; it was as follows:—A farmer of the 
name of Willey, with his wife, five children, and two la- 
bourers, occupied a house witha small farm at the upper 
end of the valley. They were much esteemed for their 
hospitable attentions te travellers, who, overtaken by night, 
sought shelter at their hearth, which was the only one in 
the Notch, their nearest neighbours being at the farm afore- 
mentioned, six miles distant. ‘The hills at that time were 
thickly overgrown with forest trees and shrubs ; nor had 
any thing ever occurred to make them suspicious of the 
safety of their position, until the descent of a small ava- 


lanche, or slide of earth, near the house, in the month of 


June, 1826, so terrified them by the havoc it caused, that 
they erected a small camp in what they deemed a more 
secure place, half a miie lower down the Saco. ‘The sum- 
mer had been unusually dry until the beginning of July, 
when the clouds collecting about the mountains poured 
‘orth their waters as though the floodgates of the heavens 
were opened, the wind blew in most terrific hurricanes. 
ind continued with unabated violence for several days. 
On the night of the 26th of the month, the tempest in- 
creased to a fearful extent, the lightning flashed so vivid- 
ly, accompanied by such awful howling of wind and 
roaring of thander, that the peasantry imagined the day 
judgment was at hand. At break of day on the 27th, 
the lofty mountains were seamed with the numerous 
avalanches which had descended during the night. Every 
one felt anxious respecting the safety of the family in the 
valley, but some days elapsed before the river subsided 
so far from its extraordinary height as to allow any en- 
juirics to be made. A’ peasant swimming his horse 
across an eddy was the first person who entered the 
Notch, when the terrible spectacle of’ the entire face of 
the hills having descended in a body presented itself. 
The Willeys’ house, which remained untouched amidst 
the vast chaos, did not contain any portioa of the family, 
whose bodies, after a search of some days, with the ex- 
ception of two children, were discovered buried under 
sone drift-wood within 200 yards of the door, the hands 
ot Miss Willey and a labourer grasping the same frag- 
ment. ‘They had all evidently retired to rest, and most 
probably, alarmed by the sound of an avalanche, had 
rushed out of the house, when they were swept away by 
the overwhelming torrent of earth, trees, and water. ‘The 
most miraculous fact is that the avalanche, descending 
with the vast impetuosity an abrupt deelivity of 1500 feet 
would give it, approached within four fect of the house, 
when suddenly diyiding it swept round, and, carrying 








away an adjoining stable with some horses, it again 
formed a junction within a few yards of the front. A 
flock of sheep which had sought shelter under the lee of 
the house were saved; but the family had fled from the 
only spot where any safety could have been found, eve 
other part of the valley being buried to the depth of se. 
veral feet, and their camp overwhelmed by the largest 
avalanche which fell. A person standing in rear of the 
house can row with ease step upon the roof, the earth 
forming such a perpendicular and solid wall. 

A sma!l avalanche was seen descending from one of the 
mountains some days after the above occurrence. The 
thick pine forest at first moved steadily along in its up. 
right position, but soon began to totter in its descent, and 
fell headlong down with redoubled fury and violence, fol. 
lowed by rivers of floating earth and stones, which spread 
over the plain, carrying devastation far and wide. The 
long heat of summer had so dried and cracked the ground 
that the subsequent rains found easy admission under the 
roots of trees, which, loosened by the violence of the 
wind, required but little to set the whole in mot%on. 
There was no tradition ofa similar descent having ever 
taken place; but, upon a close examination, traces of one 
which had evidently occurred more than a century before 
could be discovered amongst the forest. 

A chance stone rolling down the mountain’s side, and 
a partridge starting up from under my feet during the 
time I was occupicd in sketching, brought an involuntary 
shudder over my limbs, and the very idea of an avalanche 
descending and interring me alive caused me to hurry 
through my work and pursue my progress out of the 
lonely valley. The ground ascends gradually to the gap, 
which is twenty feet wide, between lofty barriers of solid 
rock, the Saco and road both passing through this spaee, 
which was widened by blasting twenty-two years smee. 
Previous to that time the road passed over the summit of 
the rocks, at so precipitous a pitch that the farmers were 
obliged to carry their produce on its way to Portland over 
that part of the road themselves, assisting their horses by 
means of ropes and the bridle up the ascent. A new 
sleigh, formed of two young pine-trees, in a few minutes 
enabled them to pursue their journey. ‘The Saco rises im 
a small flat opposite 'T’. Crawford’s inn, half a mile far- 
ther, from which to E. Crawford’s, where I found my 
baggage, was four miles through an almost impenetrable 
forest. 

There being no other visiters at this late season, my 
evenings were passed by the fire-side in listening to my 
host's lengthy stories about hunting the cariboo, moose, 
deer, bears, and partridges, with which the mountains 
abound, and which he went in pursuit of with a gun of 
four feet barrel ; or in sympathising with him in his dis- 
tress at what he censidered his sole property being 
poached upon by no Icss a person than the proprietor of 
a rival hotel, which was opened within three-quarters of a 
mile, and, displaying a gaily painted sign of a lion (like 
a snarling cur) and an eagle, looking unutterable things at 
cach other from opposite sides of the globe, had already 
attracted numerous guests. . Mine host stated the merits 
of his case with great eloquence, and, from his having 
been the original guide, surveyor,and maker of the road 
up the mountain, be had some right to look upon the new 
comer in the light of an interloper. The spirit of rivalry 
had, however, proved of some service, having incited him 
to make considerable additions to his own house, all 
of which were run up with true American expedition. 
The white pine was growing in the forest in January, and 
in June formed an inhabited house, the planks, which cost 
only five dollars per thousand, being kiln-dried as soon as 
they came from the saw-mill. 

After waiting most patiently two days for the clouds to 
clear off, and atford me a sight of the lofty mountains, I 
resolved to take my departure the following morning, 
without attaining the grand object of my journey. Upon 
awaking on the 21st of October, after a violent stormy 
night, I found the window of my room thickly incrusted 
with frost. In an instant I sprang out of bed, and, seeing 
a clear blue sky, hurried on my dress, tumbled down stairs 
head foremost, minus hat, stock, and boots, but with 
peucils, paper, rubber, and board in hand, and throwing 
back the door of the house, rushed into the open air to 
seize the long-wished-for sketch, when, lo and behold! 
thick dark clouds hung more heavily about the mountain's 
brow than even on the preceding days. ‘The wind, too, 
cut like a razor (that of the briny gods upon the equator, 
I mean,) so I darted up stairs again into my berth, and, 
burying my head under the clothes, blamed myself for 
not having selected a room which had one window at 
least towards the mountains. My host, however, consol- 
cd me at breakfast with the news that the wind was 
blowing the clouds away, and that my wishes would be 
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ing to ascend Mount Washington, which was thickly 
covered with snow, the guide said that “ he would not go 
up for a five dollar bill, for that it would require two men 
to hold my hat on.” I therefore satisfied my climbing 
propensity for that day by ascending Mount Deception, 
which is well named, and affords ample fatigue for un- 
ambitious travellers... The prospect that the ensuing day 
would bring more moderate weather induced me to pro- 
long my stay for the purpose of ascending the loftiest. 

Mount Washington is nearly in the centre of a con- 
tinued range running from north to south, cach of which 
is named after the presidents of the United States in suc- 
cession; but, as usual, one political party of the people 
will not consent to General Jackson’s name being aggran- 
dised or immortalised in the range of White Mountains. 
The height of the principal of this chain above the waters 
ofthe Connecticut River at Lancaster, 300 miles from the 
sea, is as follows: Washington, 5849 feet; Adams, 5382 ; 
Jefferson, 5280 ; Madison, 5038; Monroe, 4/31 ; Quincy, 
4470; Pleasant, or Jackson, 4338. ‘I’. Crawford’s house 
is 635 higher than the Willeys’, and 345 higher than 
E. Crawford’s, which is 1069 feet above the Connecticut. 
Avalanches have descended from all the summits, and 
continued for a great distance along the level ground, the 
largest (which is from Mount Jackson) being upwards of 
four miles in length. 

At half-past four, on the morning of the 22d of Octo. 
ber, I set off in company with a guide for the foot of 
Mount Washington, leaving the selection of the road to 
my steed, which, having served a long apprenticeship, car- 
ried me safely through the huckleberry swamps and forest 
for six miles. We were detained a few minutes by 
some windfalls, which the guide cleared away with his 
axe; and after fording two small creeks, and the broad 
bed of the Ammonoosuck river four different times, we 
arrived at a place where the road being impassable for 
horses, we tied them toa tree and commenced the ascent. 
The guide favoured me with brief advice upon the tiesis 
of “ Festina lenté,” and, profiting by his hint of net com- 
mencing the journey at too rapid a pace, I led the way 
up a rough and steep path, which admitted of our walk- 
ing only in Indian file. It became excessively precipit- 
ous at Jacob's ladder, 100 feet in height, which is formed 
of smooth angular stones, and could not be ascended ex- 
cept by assistance from the roots of neighbouring trees. 
The lower part of the mountain was covered with deep 
moss and forest, which diminished in growth as we as- 
cended ; the beach and mountain-ash gave way to spruce, 
which dwindled at every step, and at the cape of a long 
projecting ridge called the “ Camel’s Rump” it did not 
grow more then six inches high, the branches shooting 
out in long horizontal fibres, inclined towards the base, 
as if seeking shelter from the strong gusts of wind which 
sweep down the mountain’s side. At Table Rock, two 
miles from the base, all vegetation ceased, excepting a 
few occasional patches of cranberries and coarse grass, 
which, half a mile farther, gave place to sharp glittering 
fragments of rock, partly overgrown with gray moss. 
All natural landmarks ceasing, small fragments of loose 
stones have been erected for the guidance of people who 
may be enveloped in the clouds. After climbing up one 
or two steep pitches, we gained the summit at a quarter 
past eight, having been an hour and three quarters in the 
performance of three miles from the base. ‘The view 
from it is most extensive, nearly one hundred mountain 
tops rising beneath the feet like the billowy swellings of 
the ocean ; but it did not, I must confess, altogether an- 
swer my expectations, nor, to my taste, was it equal to 
that from Mount Holyoke, where all was richness and 
life. Here was an unvaried view of mountain and dale 
alike covered with forest, the small settlements but in- 
distinctly visible from such an altitude, and scarcely re- 
lieving so dark a mass. The course of the rapid Con- 
necticut was marked out by the light morning mist float- 
ing over it ; the green mountains of Vermont were visible 
eighty miles distant in the west; and a long streak of 
light, far away upon the eastern horizon, appeared to 
point out the waters of the broad Atlantic ; but the sun 
shining brightly upon the surface of tie vapours in the 
valleys rendered appearances so deceptive that it was 
difficult to distinguish between thein and the nuincrous 
lakes with which that portion of the country abounds. 

The summits of all the White Mountains, excepting 
that of Washington, which has a short flat ridge with a 
slight peak at each end, are rounded off, and composed 
of loose fragments of granite, which, at the distance of’ 
some miles, assumes the white appearance froin which 
they take their name. The intensc heat of the American 
summer usually thaws the snow upon them by the end 


nearly ten feet deep in the ravines upon the eastern side, 
and for several days had again covered the last mile of 
the ascent with a fresh coat. ‘The walk had so heated 
me that when J sat down on the cold rock, to partake of 
our bread and cheese breakfast, with ice in lieu of wate: 
(the springs being frozen,) the keen air alinost made my 
blood, which had been accustomed to warmer climes, 
freeze in my veins, the thermometer standing three de- 
grees below the freezing point at nine o’clock, with a 
cloudless sky. The Ammonoosuck River, rising im a 
small pond between the summits of Washington and 
Madison, rushes down the declivity for 4000 feet, with a 
tumultuous uproar, and, taking its course past EK. Craw- 
ford’s house, flows into the Connecticut a few miles be- 
low Bath. 

I found the descent more difficult, though more rapid, 
than the ascent, my feet slipping from under me several 
times upon the icy surface, and causing me to shoot farther 
ahead than my own free-will would have dictated. ‘The 
guides have a great source of profit in the beavers 
with which the mountains abound, each skin producing 
a dollar. ‘They take many hundreds of them, in the au- 
tumn, by means of traps composed of a larch tree, with 
a transverse one upon it, set along the side of the path 
at forty yards’ distance from each other, and baited with 
meat. In two hours we gained the hotel, nine miles from 
the summit, and taking one of the common dearborns or 
wagons which was passing a few minutes after, and per- 
formed the duty of the mail in those rough roads, I pro- 
ceeded thirteen miles through un uninhabited district to 
Bethlehem, the settlement of some new religious scct, 
and arrived at Littleton the same evening. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


OLD MAN OF TIE MOUNTAIN—MISS M'CRAE—WEST POINT— 
NEW YORK—PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL, 


The 23d, from sunrise to sunset, was cold and rainy ; 
and the small village of Littleton, with its streams and 
sheets blocked up with rafts and piles of timber, present- 
ing no inducement to move out, my morning was passed 
away in flattering the landlady’s vanity, at the expense 
of my own taste, by praising a wretched daub (evidently 
the handiwork of seme sign-painter) intended as a rep- 
resentation of her pretty daughter, and afterwards dis- 
cussing state affairs with a weather-bound American 
traveller, who had settled it much to his own satisfaction, 
notwithstanding all my assertions to the contrary, that 
he was addressing a colonel high in command in the 
British army. No one upon earth, save a Yankee, could 
have discovered that | even held a commission of any 
degree; but he possesses a kind of sleight of hand me- 
thod of undermining and grubbing out news. “ Well 
but, Kernel, you are taking minutes, and intend pub- 
lishing, I calc’late? You can prepare your sketches for 
the type?” “ Well now, | declare there is Ethan Craw- 
ford’s and the White Mountains! a’int it so?” I thought 
the man must be a decided quiz, and resolved that he 
should not have all the sport to himself, so gave hiin a 
story or two, about the truth of which I wished him to 
be rather sceptical, of the finger-nails of the East Indian 
devotees growing through the back of their hands——the 
burning of widows—a banian-tree covering several acres 
of land—the Arab horses eating sheep’s heads, and a long 
string of similar marvellous but daily occurrences. At 
the onset his countenance assumed a stare of the great- 
est admiration and astonishment; but when I brought 
the sheep’s heads to bear in full force he rose from his 
chair, and, squirting a mouthful of tobacco juice into the 
grate, walked to and fro upon the floor of the room, with 
his hands in his pockets, whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” 
and thus made my triumph complete. 

I rode out early the following morning to the iron- 
works at Franconia, about six miles distant. ‘They ar 
the property ef a company, and produce a metal of sofi, 
tough quality, considered superior to any in the States. 
The ore is found in considerable quantities in the hills, 
three miles distant, and supplies another foundery in 
the immediate vicinity ; both establishments, however, 
are upon a smallscale. Pursuing the Plymouth road for 
seven miles, I entered the Franconia Notch, a continua- 
tion of the White Mountain’s range, and visited the 





“ Profile of the Old Man of the Mountain,’ which is a 
most singular Jusus nature. An exact representation of| 
the human features, as seen in profile, is most correctly 
delineated by the hand of nature upon the brow of a bare | 
rock nearly one thousand feet in perpendicular height. 
No art could improve the effect, nor could any attempt 
be made to assist it; for, the profile being seen perfect 





of August, but this year it was found, during that month, 


only from one point, the slightest deviation from that 


the Onicn and Winooskie r-vers. 


spot throws all into a confused mass. The upper part 
of the rock, too, upon which it appears, is so overhanging 
and tree from shrubs for nearly two hundred feet, that ail 
access to it is impracticable. One branch of the Pemi- 
rewasset river, which subsequently takes the name of 
the Merrimac, rises in a small pond at its base, and op- 
posite to Mount Lafayette, which is four thousand three 
hundred feet in height. 

We set off the same afternoon in a mail cart drawn by 
one horse, over a hilly read and a good fariming country, 
to the Connecticut river, which we crossed to Waterford 
in the State of Vermont. Walking into a small tavern at 
seven o'clock, during the time our solitary horse was 
relieving, we found a fine portly landlord, sitting with his 
legs crossed, reading a newspaper by the blaze of a 
cheerful wood fire. “Good evening, colonel," said the 
driver; “tarnal cold weather this.’ “ Aye,” answered 
the gallant officer, rising from his arm-chair to make 
room for us, aud resembling a trundling hogshead of ale 
in colour and shape, as he moved towards the bar; “ you 
are here sooner than I cale’luted; Uve been at work fix- 
ing the road till sun-down, and making it as easy for you 
as I could by throwing dirt on it.” So, in truth, it proved ; 
for we could scarcely move two miles an hour through 
this marsh of his creation. I had frequently taken no- 
tice of this novel method of making or repairing a road 
in these parts of the States. The art consisted in first 
turning the ground up with a common plough, which 
was followed by a slightly curved, broad board, edged 
with iron, and along handle attached, which, upon being 
elevated by the person who had the guidance of the ma- 


chine, penctrated the loose earth, and scooped itself fall, 
when, being again depressed, the load was moved by a 
yoke of oxen to that part of the road which required re. 
pairs, and not untrequently was it emptied into a deep 
rut filled with water. ‘The Americans in general are 


not much given to wasting time, labour, and expense 
upon the highways. During a journey of 1500 miles I 
did not sce a solitary labourer employed upon them. 
Three hours’ coid drive over the same miserable roads 
took us by six o’clock on the moraing of the 25th to Ca. 
bot, nine miles from Danville, where we had passed the 
night. ‘Thence passing the pretty fulls of the Winooskie, 
which rushed over a forest-crowned precipice by the 
road-side, we continued along the course of the stream to 
Montpelier, the eapital of Vermont, containing 2000 in. 
habitants, and situated in a retired valley about halfa 
mile wide, encircled by lofty hills, and at the junction of 
‘ It was a day of elee. 
tion, and the State-house, a shabby looking editice occu. 
pying one side of a square, was crowded with the inhab. 
itants, amongst whom a great sensation had been created 
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by the proposed removal of the seat of government to 
Jurlington on Lake Champlain, thirty-eight miles dis- 
tant. : 

Six horses touk us rapidly from Montpelier along Un 
margin of tlie Onion river, a narrow stream, but subject 
to heavy and sudden floods. ‘The preceding year all the 
mills and factories at Middlesex, through which we pass- 
ed, were carried away by the waters, and ‘in many in- 
stances rough gravel beds, or plains of white sand, had 
been left in exchange for rich and fertile meadows. One 
house was pointed out to me as having floated three 
quarters of a mile from its original position, without 
much apparent injury ; another had been left by the re- 
tiring of the waters on its gable end, and many had been 
swept away with all the proprietors’ goods and chatte Is 
towards Lake Champlain. Not a bridge escape d unin- 
jured: we crossed one, constructed entire ly of thick 
planks, upon a sitnilar principle, and with similar suc- 
cess, to the sloop “ Experiment ” at Washington. Syimp- 
toms of yiclding to passing carriages carly appeared, and 
the centre was now strenvthened and supported by strong 
props from the bed of the river. The coachman pulled 
up for a few minutes to enable us to take a pecp at the 
natural bridge near Bolton, the road passing within a few 
feet of the deep chasm at whose base it is formed. Ap- 
pearances plainly demonstrate that the ridge which ap- 
pears on cach bank was originally conneeted, forming 
the dam of a large lake, and that the bridge was caused 
by tho waters forcing the barricr, and the falling masses 
of rock becoming wedged in the narrow space. Four or 
five miles farther is scen the loftiest of the Green Moun. 
tains, known by the name of the Camel’s Rump, from the 
form of its summit, which however bears a much closer 
resemblance to the Lion Couchant at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘The whole journey from Montpelier was de- 
lightfully pleasant, and through a most romantic valley, 
from a quarter to half a mile in width, bounded by ab- 
rupt limestone rocks, which rose at imtervals, with the 
lofty range ef the Grecn Mountains in their rear. Ex. 
tensive farms of rich allnvial soi! occupied cither side of 
the Onion river, and numerous picturesque villages wer 
scattered over the fuce of a hilly end wooded country. 

The sun had sct cre we arrived within view of the 
buildings of the University of Vemnnont, which crown the 
eminence at the entrance to Burlington. My limited 
time would not admit of a stay of any duration, but it 
appeared, en passant, a neat, pretty town, built on a light 
sandy soil, rising gradually trom the lake. Taking the 
steamer which touched at ten o’clock the same night on 
its passage from St. Joliu’s, on the Sorel river, we pro- 
cecded up Champlain, with a cabin full of fiery, hot- 
headed Clayites and Jacksonmen, cach espousing the 
cause of his favourite candidate so warmly, that sleep 
was out of the question for any of the non-combatants. 
Fatigued with the length of my day's journey, | retired 
early to my berth for te purpose of inviting the drowsy 
god; but, the war of words waging louder and louder, I 
relinquished it, or the sake of learning whether any in- 
dividual could possibly broach any thing new upon the 
subject, ‘The only instance that occurred was in the 
person of a tall, broad-shouldered Kentuckian, some six 
ivet two inches in height, who, to my infinite satistaction, 
put an end to the discussion, and dispersed the entire 
conclave, by saying to a little Clayman, “ You are a 
pretty sample ofa white man, now a’int you? I wish I 
had a tallow candle here to grease your head, and I would 
swallow you whole.” ‘The man of Clay, though little in 
body, was great in spirit, and, nothing daunted, drew 
himself up to his utmost height, which did not exceed 
five feet three, and bustling up to the tall Kentuckian he 
answered, with a warlike shake of his head, “ You would 
find me a bitter pill, I guess.” ‘The several disputants, 
however, slunk off to their cots before the wrath of the 
western giant, and, ina few minutes more, all eleetion- 
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eering animositics appeared buried in temporary oblivion, 
or superseded by the long and deep-drawn breath which 
issued from their respective berths. 

We passed the classical spot of ‘Ticonderoga, the scene 
of so much bloodshed, at break of day, and arrived within 
a mile of Whitehall by cight o'clock, when, the river be- 
coming too narrow for the steamer, the passengers walked 
to the town over a flat, swampy ground, and linmediately 
after breakfast embarked in a packet boat, on the Cham- 
plain and Hudson canal. ‘The piers were covered with 
people, who assembled to witness the starting of the op. 
position coaches and boats, which, as usual elsewhere, 
were exerting themselves to ruin cach other. A steamer 
gained a quarter of an fiour’s start, but six horses towed 





us through the water at a half canter, and we overtook 
it upon the point of’cntcring a loc!y when it again gained 


afew ininutes by leaving it full of water. Any one 


would have imagined that all the passengers had some 
rreat stake at risk, so laboriously did they toil at opening 
the gatcs, and exert themselves to gain upon their rival. 
The road running parallel with the canal, I stepped into 
a coach which wis pursuing the same route, my baggage 
in the hurry being thrown ashore most unceremoniously. 
The steamer’s progress through the water being impeded 
by having her paddles under the centre of the vessel, she 
was scon left far in the rear, 

T'wo miles beyond the long straggling village of Fort 
Anne, we entered upon the military road constructed by 
General Burgoyne for the transportation of his batteaux 
and artillery, on the march from Quebee upon the Hudson 
in 1777, two months previous to his surrender at Saratoga. 
Portions of it are at this time in an excclient state of pre- 
servation, theugh upon the marshy ground it is formed 
of the trunks of trees a@ la corduroy. It takes nearly a 
direct line for the town of Sandy Hill, below which the 
British General threw a bridge of rafts across the river, 
and took post at Saratoga on the opposite bank. At the 
last named town, twenty miles from Whitehall, we gain- 
ed the first view of the Hudson, which is here about 200 
yards wide, and bounds, murmuring between high and 
well cultivated banks, over a succession of shallows, with 
a descent of seventy fect in a quarter of a mile. De- 
scending the hill into Fort Edward, two miles farther, 
an aged pine tree, whose summit has been blasted by the 
lightning, is scen within a few yards to the right of the 
road. By the side of the spring at its foot, the melan- 
choly murder of Miss M‘Crae was perpetrated by the 
Indians who accompanied Burgoyne’s army in the dis- 
astrous expedition of 1777. This young lady, who resid- 
ed at Fort Edward, was both beautiful and highly ac- 
complished, and was contracted in marriage toa refugee 
officer of the na.ne of Jones, in the British service, who, 
anxious that the union should take place, despatched a 
party of Indians to escort her to the British camp. In 
opposition to the wishes and entreaties of her friends, 
she willingly entrusted herself to their charge, but had 
procecded only thus far upon the journey when they were 
met by another party, sent upon the same errand. A dis- 
pute arising about the promised reward (a barrel of rum,) 
she was slain in a fit of savage passion by the chief, frem 
whose hands she was snatched, and her scalp carricd to 
her agonised lover, who was enxiously expecting the re- 
turn of the parties, as a testimony that they had not 
failed in part performance of their commission. Itis 
said that the officer dicd soon after of a broken heart. 
The Americans at that time industriously promulgated 
a report throughout the country, for the purpose of fur- 
ther incensing the people againstthe English, and widen- 
ing the breach between the provinces and the mother 
country, that the unfortunate young lady had been mur- 
dered by the express desire of General Burgoyne, and that 
he had actually paid a reward to the Indians tor her scalp. 
Such was the tenor: of a letter from Gates, the American 
gencral, who did net hesitate in the most direct terms to 
accuse the British chieftain of so revolting a deed. Bur- 
goyne’s answer was spirited and manly: he said that, in 
this instance, he was induced to deviate from his general 
rule of “disdaining to justify himself against the rhap- 
sodies of fiction and calumny,” lest silence should be 
construca into an acknowledgment of the charge, at the 
same time expressing his abhorrence of the deed in these 
words: “ By this motive, and upon this only, I conde- 
scend to inform you that { would not be conscious of the 
acts you presume to impute to me for the whole conti- 
nent of America, though the wealth of worlds was in its 
bowels, and a paradise upon its surface.” Dr. Emmons 
has charged the British with having committed similar 
barbarities during the late war, and doubtless for similar 
laudible purposes. ‘The tree, with Miss M‘Crae’s initials 

ugraven upon it, still continues an object of'veneration to 
(he inhabitants of the village; and an old fashioned house 
was pointed out to me, near the outline of an ancient 
trench fort, as being the residence of the unfortunate 
young lady. Her remains were removed eight or nine 
years since from the spot where she fell to Fort Edward 
Church. 

‘Three miles below Fort Miller, the surface of the coun- 
try becoming more broken, we crossed the river to the 
right bank, ‘he canal, which runs parallel with the road, 
crosses at the same time, by means of a dam to lull the 
rapids thrown across the stream some distance below the 
bridge; and in a few minutes wearrived at Schuylerville, 
the secne of Burgoyne’s surrender. ‘The field in which 
the British laid down their arms is upon a long plain, 
between two ranges of heights, near the banks of the 
Hudson. We changed horses and coachman at the village, 
the latter mounting his seat in such a disgraceful state of 





intoxication that he could not even see the reins, but 


attempted to make amends by the use of his whip, with 
which he plied the horses so immodcrately that they 
whirled us along at full gallop over hill and dale, with the 
coach at a most alarming vicinity to a fifty-foot precipice, 
whose base was washed by the river, with no defence nor 
guard between them. After he had twice fallen from his 
seat and injured himself severely, we resolved to run no 
further risks, but alighted upon the field of battle of Be. 
mus’ Heights, eight miles from Schuylerville, and, hav. 
ing taken a short inspection of the ground, proceeded 
onwards a-foot. A farmer cvertaking us in his wagon, 
proposed to convey us to the next town, six miles distant, 
where we arrived about an hour after our baggage. 
After twice crossing the river again, once by bridge at 
Waterford, and by ferry at Troy, four miles lower down, 
we arrived at Albany, the capital of the state of New 
York, when the night was far advaneed. 

At eight o’clock the following morning, we proceeded in 
the Champlain, a splendid steamer, down the Hudson. 
The channcl, for several miles below Albany, is intricate 
and shallow; the banks low, not well cultivated, and pos. 
sessing but little interest, until we came to Coxsackie 
landing, when they become mere elevated, and the scenery 
gradually improves as the stream approaches the ocean. 
The lofty range of the Catskill Mountains are seen rear- 
ing their wooded summits to the height of 3800 feet, ten 
miles distant from the right bank, with the long white 
buildings of an hotel, the favourite rendezvous of New 
York fashionables in the summer season, at the cool elc- 
vation of 2200 feet above the Hudson. A few miles be- 
low, at Kingston and Redhook, is the only considerable 
group of gentlemen’s country residences (in the English 
acceptation of the term) I had seen, which have more an 
air of aristocracy about them than the houses in any 
other part of the States I visited. They-are prettily 
scattered along the margin of the river for an extent of 
several miles, with extensive pleasure grounds attached 
to thein. 

1 took advantage of the steamer touching, to land at 
West Point, the seat of the Government Military Aca- 
demy, 94 miles from Albany. Itis situated in a romantic 
spot at the entrance to the Highlands, a mountainous 
rotky ridge, running parallel with the Hudson on both 
banks for twenty miles, and generally rising very abruptly 
from the water to various hcights, from 800 to 1600 teet, 
The Cadets’ Barracks, the same formal and substantially 
built edifices as elsewhere for similar purposes, with the 
houses of the commandant and officers attached to the 
institution, form nearly three sides of a square, with a 
parade-ground in the open space, upon a plain about 200 
tect above the river. The rear is sheltered from the south 
and west by a hill 600 feet in height, crowned by the rem- 
nants of a revolutionary fort, which are, as the Americans 
boast, the only ruins in the United States. In a redoubt 
at an angle of the parade-ground, a white marble monu- 
ment is inscribed with the name of Kosciusko, the Polish 
patriot, who resided in a small house on the sloping bank 
of the river, and occupied much of his time in cultivating 
a garden, which still bears marks of his industry and taste. 
West Point was one of the strongest American holds 
during the war of independence, and is celebrated as being 
the cause of the unfortunate Major André’s death. Colo- 
nel Beverly Robinson’s house, which was confiscated in 
consequence of the active part the proprietor took in 
bringing about the conference between André and Arnold, 
is on the opposite side of the river, and visible from the 
parade-ground. 

The institution received its first organization by an act 
of Congress in 1812. ‘The number of students is limited 
to 250, all of whom are cducated and maintained at the 
expense of the general government, the annual cost of 
each being about 72/. sterling. At this time there was 
nearly the fullcomplement, being a much greater number 
than 1s required for the officering of the small American 
standing army of 6000 men; but many of those educated 
here prove of infinite service in the superintendence of 
public works as civil engineers, and in organising the 
militia. ‘The average number of those who are commis- 
sioned in the regular army from the academy but little 
exceeds one third of those who are entered at it; about 
one eighth are discharged, and the remaining proportion 
resign. ‘They are permitted to enter between the ages of 
14 and 22, preference being given to the applications of 
the sons of officers engaged in the revolutionary war; and 
next to the sons of officers kiiled in action, or the sons of 
deceased officers who were engaged during the last war 
with Great Britain. The system of education and military 
drill are taken closely from that of the French, and I verily 
believe that the Americans would give the preference to 
a system which emanated from that nation, though it were 





inferior to that in practice in England. The drills arc 
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confined to the infantry and artillery service, there being 
no riding-school nor detachment of cavalry at the station, 
for instruction in that useful arm of warfare, which will 
daily become more requisite as the forests disappear be- 
fore the woodman’s axe. In many respects the site of 
the Academy is an ill-chosen and Inconvenient one, the 
ground being too contracted and abrupt for cavalry 
movements, in case they should be required, and too 
rocky for the construction of field works and landscape 
sketching. It cannot be a matter of surprise that so 
many of the young men resign their claims to commis- 
sions, the army being scattered in distant and small de- 
tachments along some thousands of miles of coast and 
frontier, many of them removed far away out of the pale 
of all society, which, in times of peace, tends so much to 
render the profession an agreeable one. ‘The ranks of it 
are also recruited with great difficulty, and many Euro- 
pean emigrants may be found serving under the Ameri- 
can standard. ‘The very nature of the government totally 
unfits the people for strict military discipline ; they are 
more calculated for militia and active irregular warfare 
than for garrison or outpost duties. Although the term 
of enlistinent is for a very limited period (five years only, 
I believe,) desertions thin their ranks daily, as may be 
secn by the following report of the Secretary of War, 
bearing date 22d of February, 1830 :— 


Year. Desertions. Courts’ Martial. Cost, in dollars. 
1823, + 6638 i 1093 or 58,677 
Seek). os 0) (OM cae 1175 a= 70,398 
je em 3 a 1208 nl 67,485 
1826 .. 636 as 1115 “ee 59,393 
1827 a. oe i 991 rr 61,137 
1828 .. 820 aie 1476 Bis 62,137 
1829 .. 1083 age —- — 96,826 


So calculating the army at 6000, which is its utmost ex- 
tent, upwards of one fifth have deserted and one fourth 
have been tried by courts-martial during the last year 
included in the above return; and, taking that of the 
lowest year, one in nine have deserted, and one in six 
have been tried by a military court! ‘The general aver- 
age gives the number of desertions in nine years equal 
to the whole army, and that of courts-martial equal to 
it in four years. Desertions from the English troops on 
the American frontier, I am sorry to say, are not unfre- 
quent, but they are extremely insignificant when compar- 
ed with the above. ‘I'nat the present standing army of 
the United States is too small for even checking the pre- 
datory incursions of the Indians is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that, at the breaking out of the war with the 
Sac and Fox Indians, rear the Illinois territory, imme- 
diately after my arrival in America, a placard, addressed 
“to the Patriot Young Men of New York,” was posted 
in every conspicuous part of that city, stating that 500 
volunteers were “ required for immediate service upon the 
northwest frontier.” 1 could not ascertain whether any 
such soldiers of a day composed part of the force which 
proceeded upon service, but nearly an entire division of 
which deserted to Upper Canada when their more dread- 
ed enemy, the cholera, appeared amongst the ranks. 

1 twice saw the cadets at drill, but their lony hair, dirty 
gray uniform, and want of erect military carriage, were 
suthciont to mar the appearance of the finest body of 
men in the world under arms. ‘The words of command, 
too, were issued in sucha drawling, careless tone of 
voice, that the movements were necessarily performed in 
a similar manner,—devoid of all smartness and precision. 
The interior economy of the establishment, however, is 
said to be well conducted, and strict discipline is enforc- 
ed by Colonel ‘Thayer, the present gentlemanly and able 
commandant. ‘Though the soldierlike appearance of the 
cadets might not have exactly come up to my expecta- 
tions, yet, if ever the two nations are so unfortunate as 
to meet again in hostile array, the good effects of this in- 
stitution will be apparent in the polished manners and in- 
formation acquired there by the American officers. In 
former campaigns, generals have been called from the 
rear of their counters to assume the command of armies, 
and men who could not even sign their name, from the 
plough to head divisions. Owing to the scattcred state 
of the forces, it was my fortune to become acquainted 
with only few military and nay.l officers; but the uni- 
form attention and kindness I experienced from all was 
such that I should feel proud in being enabled to render 
similar courtesies to any one bearing a commission from 
the United States. 

We embarked in the afternoon of the 28th of October in 
the gigantic steamer, the “ North Ainerica,” which s!-t 
through the Highlands at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. I should have had all the New-Yorkers up in armis, 


ventured to express any thing like disappointment at the 
scenery of the Hudson. But soit was, and my expecta- 


peared to have vanished with the pestilence. It now only 
wanted two or three days to the commencement of the 


tions were not realised; because, as at the falls of the+quadrennial election, and new squibs or caricatures were 


Mohawk, its beauties had been much overrated. 
generally heard the Hudson compared to the Rhine, and 
many, indeed, professed to think it superior; but my want 
of taste (1 should imagine) would no more admit of such 
a comparison than it would that New York and London 
should be mentioned in the same breath. The scenery 
between Albany and West Point is not in any ways re- 
markable ; the Highlands, when taken separately, have 
nothing interesting, and no single reach of the river pos- 
sesses any particular beauty. ‘The rocky hills, covered 
with a thin and low growth of trees, approach to the 
water’s edge, without any signs of cultivation or habita- 
tions to give the scenery life. The tout ensemble is all 
that is pleasing, and the numerous craggy precipices 
towering one above another alone possess any claims to 
the picturesque. I had kept the Hudson in reserve, asa 
kind of borne bouche, previous to my immediate depart- 
ure for England, expecting that I might sce it to the 
greatest advantage at a late season in the year. For this 
hint I was indebted to the great American novelist, and 
shall make a short extract from the “ Spy” as being more 
graphical than any thing I can compose upon the sub- 
ject, and as exoncrating me from the trouble of penning 
a laboured description. “ ‘To’ be seen in their perfection, 
the highlands must be passed immediatcly after the fall 
of the leaf. The picture is then in its chastest keeping ; 
for neither the scanty foliage which the summer lends 
the trees nor the snows of winter are present to conceal 
the minutest object from the eye. Calling solitude is the 
characteristic of the scenery; nor is the mind at liberty, 
as in March, to look forward to a renewed vegetation 
that is soon to check, without improving the view.” 
After passing the highlands, the river expands into 
several fine bays, and the shores assume a more fertile 
appearance. 
of buildings of the Sing-Sing state prison, conducted ona 


od ; stern 
similar system to Auburn, and 'Tarry-town in the vicinity | 


of Sleepy Hollow, of Sketch-book memory, with ‘Tappan 
upon the opposite side of the bay of that name. A pas- 
senger pointed out to me aspot upon the road which winds 
down the side ofa hill trom the highlands into the little 
village of Tarrytown, where the tree formerly stood 
under which the three militia-men were playing at cards, 
when Major Andre rode up, and, losing his usual presence 
of mind, was captured; one of the three men is yet living. 
I perfectly agreed in the old passenger’s remark, as he 
was relating how he had played under the very tree when 
a child, “that André was too much of a gentleman and 
too honourable a man for the undertaking.” I believe 
that the Americans generally sy mpathised in his fute, and 
that great effurts were made ‘by Washington to capture 
Arnold, and thus save André. Though it must be al- 
lowed that he suffered according to the rules of civilised 
warfare, yet still I am one of those who think, consider- 
ing ali the circumstances of the case, that André might 
have been well spared, and such an act of mercy would 
have added another ray to the lustre of Washington’s 
name. André’s remains were removed at the latter end 


of the reign of George ILI. from the valley in rear of 


‘Tappan, to a vault in Westminster Abbey. 

‘lhe Palisadocs, a range of perpendicular fluted rocks, 
like the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, extend along the 
right bank of the river, to the height of two hundred feet, 
and exclude all prospects of the interior for twenty miles 
below ‘lappan. ‘The opposite side is also high ground, 
but interspersed with villages and cuitivated lands. ‘The 
evening had sct in by the time we approached New York, 
where the long lines of’ streets, running in a direct line 
trom the river, brilliantly lighted with gas, and steamers 
momentarily passing us, which left a long, fiery, comet- 
like train of sparks from the many chimneys of their 
timber-fed furnaces, presented altogether a fine Vauxhail 
effect. In three hours and a half trom the time we had 
left West Point, we landed at New York, fifty miles dis. 
tant, though a flood tide had been making against us 
during the greater part of the time. ‘lhe “ Champlain,” 
in which I embarked at Albany, performed the entire trip 
of one hundred and forty-four miles in little more than 
nine honrs, including fourteen stoppages to land passen- 
gers, being an average speed 6f nineteen miles per hour. 

The city had now resumed its wonted gaiety; the cho- 
Jera panic had ceased; the citizens had returned to their 
customary occupations, and Broadway was again thronged 
with carriages and the battery with loungers. ‘The theatres 
were re-opened ; the witty auctioneer was again punning 
to a crowded room; and an Italian company had esta- 
blished themselves, bidding fair to supersede the perform- 





and inveighing against me in no mcasured terms, had I 


ers of the drama in public opinion; in short all care ap- 


I had} hourly teeming from the press. 


In turn we rapidly passed the extensive pile | 


Hickory trees, emblems 
lof the Jackson party, were planted in many streets of the 
|upper part of the city, and were as often cut down during 
| the night by the advocates of Clay, I saw one, nearly 
jsixty feet in height, brought across the East River trom 
Brooklyn, accompanied by a grand display of boats, co- 
lours, and music, and afterwards planted with much cere- 
mony upon one of the quays. Every one assured me that 
party spirit had not run so high since the republic had 
been acknowledged, and I can certainly testity that the 
whole country was in a perpetual state of fermeut from 


| England. 

There is generally a break in the weather in the month 
of October, which, from being cold and beiptérous, be- 
comes mild and genial as spring during sé ] days, and 
is termed “Indian summer.” It egntinued diiring my. 
stay in New York, nor could any thingSbe Mére delights 
fully pleasant than it was. ‘The tewdays Thad to remain 
ashore were passed in visiting Staten Island and the sur- 
rounding country, which I had omitted during my former 
visit. Ll also attended the Bowery Theatre one evening 
to witness the performance of a new national drama, en- 
titled “ the Cradle of Liberty,” in which, as usual, all the 
wit was upon one side, and levelled. point blank at the 
British. Patriotic sentiments were réecived most enthu- 
siastically, and one—* the proud flag ef England shall be 
lowered never again to rise”—creat@J most tumultuous 
applause... The plot throughout was, howevér, a most 
meagre pfoduction, and the composition peplete with 
plagiarisms, from the opening scene to the fall of the 
green curtain. ° 

At sunset, on the Ist of Novembet, 1832, the packet- 
ship “ North America,” of" 620 tons, in which I had en- 
gaged a passage, was clear of Sandy Hook, and standing 
lout to sea in a thick haze before a southerly wind. ‘The 
London and Havre packets were in company, but our 
}swilt sailing run them hull down in a few short hours, 
jand we met not a single vessel trom that time until we 
lente red the chops of the Channel. 

Scarcely any thing can exceed the comfort and atten- 
tion experienced on board the American packet-ships, 
where the cabins are fitted up in a costly and elegant 
style, and the dinner-table is loaded with a profusion of 
delicacies. When in addition to these recommendations 
there is a gentlemanly captain and an agreeable party of 
passengers (as in this instance,) even the most misan- 
thropie being might live with few regrets during a voyage 
across what has now become a mere ferry. Late on the 
filth day we were on the banks of Newfoundland, with a 
heavy swell, and thirty-five fathoms water. ‘The wind 
lulled for a few hours, zs if in order to enable us to heave 
to under our main-topsail and take thirty cod-fish, when 
a northwesterly gale springing up, with sharp squalls and 
rain, we scudded betore it, and on the fourteenth day 
were in sight of the high lands round Bantry Bay and 
Cape Clear, Ireland, 3000 miles from our starting post. 

‘The weather now became serene and beautiful, and, 
had not the dead calm which succeeded the gale threat- 
ened to frustrate all our expectations of making the short- 
est passage upon record, we could_with pleasure have re- 
mained a week or two in the sdime situation. I never 
experienced a more defAiful and sudden transition. 
The days were more mild gnd venial than in the mohth 
of May; the sun set with all the softness and mellowed 
tints ot an Italian clime; and, on the night of the 15th of 
November, the northern lights illumined the heavens with 
an unusual briiliancy. ‘The heavy gale had swept away 
the dim blue haze which generally hangs over the land, 
and the bold and picturesque coast of the south of Ireland 
stood forth with all its transcendant beauties. Al! around 
us, save a dark linc to windward, presented one placid 
and glittering sheet of long unbroken billows. Our ship 
was rolling listlessly upon the smooth surface of the 
waves, just beyond the verge of the last puff of the sea- 
breeze, and the number of vessels around us hourly in- 
creased, their well-filled canvass rising above the dark 
ripple on the distant horizon, and gradually creeping to- 
is us with diminished speed, until every sail flapped 
beat itsclf against the straining masts in our own 
hapless condition. In my eyes our sister isle never wore 
half so lovely an appearance, and I felt something like 
pride at her being scen to such advantage by the many 
strangers on board; but, as if coy and bashtul, she soon 
drew a thick veil over her charms, or in other words, true 
English weather set in. ‘The long-dreaded southeasterly 
wind, with its usual concomitant—a dense fog, sueceed- 
ed after the expiration of two most delightful days. 
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the day of my landing until that of my embarkation for, 
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After beating a few hours to windward in order to 
weather the cape, we were enabled to bear up the channel 
with studding-sails set, and were otf Holyhead the follow- 
ing evening, when time again hung heavily on our hands. 
It was Sunday night, and the pilots preferred continuing 
their carousals to noticing the numerous rockets, blue 
lights, and signal guns we fired, and kept us beating on 
and off shore in squally, unpleasant weather, until day- 
light, when one of them took charge of the ship, and gave 
us the first news of a Dutch war. As usual in such cases, 
the accounts were greatly exaggerated; but he had more 
compassion than a Cork pilot, who, three days previously, 
boarded a vessel in which an acquaintance of mine was 
passenger, and destroyed the whole Russian fleet, with 
only the loss of a few English line-of-battle ships; yet, the 
information was such as to raise the military barometer 
of the officers on board to the highest degree. The wind 
veered a-head during the two following days, which time 
barely sy “to beat to the mouth of the Mersey, a dis- 
tance okefifty fhiles; nor did we land amongst the hazy 
and dark taldings Sf Liverpool until the nineteenth day 
from our leaving New’ York bay: a fourth of this our short 
passage had been most provokingly swallowed up by the 
few miles of the Irish channel. 

“You might easily pass muster as one of us; for I 
should never have imagined you to be the countryman of 
these sturdy felloy s,” said an Ame rican fellow-passenger 
to me, as We were pushing our way through the dense 
crowd on the quay4the following morning, and escorting 
our baggage té the Custom House, where it was passed 
in due time; and After the payment of half a crown for 
“ specimens of minerals” {vidclicet, a lump of Schuylkill 
coal, cedar from the tomb of "Washington, spltifer froin 
the vessel whigh was carried over the Falls of Niagara, 
and part of ‘Tormination Rock from under them, with 
divers other such #®iluable’ relics,) I was soon again 
trundling fapidly in a geod coach along the sigooth 
roads, and ajwtd, the well-culfivated lands of the. ¥road- 


shoulderéd Yons of Olds¥England. ® 
P THE END; 
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SONNETS TO ROSALIE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE VILLAGE POORHOUSE.” 


There is a quiet cot, its walls are white 

And coveted o’er with foliage green and deep,— 

And round tlegasémgnt clustering wall-flowers creep, 
And in link’d agehos Ger the perch unite. 

Retired and calin that hunible hut is placed 

Jo a warnt valley,—and the smoke upcurls, 

From the near yillage, fantastic whirls 

Above the sheltering trees. Embowered, and graced 
By their rich covering, stands that modest dome ; 
The light gate closed before it, and all round 

The gravell’d path, pinks, daisies, deck the ground :— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 

My heart’s own resting-place, for ever fair, 

For thou, ny Rosalie, art smiting there! 


or 


I look into the past ! and sce the® there, 
Laughing; yet chasten’d in thy young heart’s glee ; 
And o’er that brow, unshadow’d yet by care, 
‘The rich brown tresses clust’ring wild and tree ; 
Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 
That speak of aught bit sorreys—and the cheek 
Flashiag with unknown tan@eS—and thine eves 
Speaking more tenderly than words can speak— 
‘Thou lov’st me! 

, And within those eyes I gaze, 
Bright with the pure soul’s brightness; and thy sinile 
Reproves in vain—and only tempts—the praise 
Of lips by smiling made more sweet the while! 
And there thou standest with that glistening eye, 
Blushing in youth’s first love, ny Rosalie ! 





I see thee, Rosalie ! 
But mellow’d and more lovely ;—on thy knee 
A fair-hair’d infant laughs with childish glee, 
Or clings around thy neck to lisp thy name! 
Sull art thou beautiful ; and as thy head 

Is bent to kiss its check, thy tresses brown, 
Floating in wavy ringlets loosely down, 

O’er the fair features of the child are spread, 
Which sleeps within their shadow,— 


—thy charms the same, 


At thy feet 
Stands the light cradle, and IT see the place ; 
Thy slumbering babe within it, and thy faee 
Grows bright as listening to its breathings swect,— 
Thou gazest on its rest, so soft and mild, 





And callest on thy God to guard thy child! 


Craditionary Stovics 
AND 
LEGENDARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY ANDREW PICKEN, 
AUTHOR OF THE “DOMINIE’S LEGACY,” &c. Ke. 
—— 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following stories are taken from a work just re- 
5 


ceived from London, entitled “ Traditionary Stories of 


old Families, and Legendary Illustrations of Family 
History ;” by the author of the “ Dominie’s Legacy,” a 
book which has not, we believe, been printed in America. 


This new work comprises, besides the two longest we 


have selected, a few very brief legendary illustrations of 


minor interest, particularly in this country. 

It appears to be the design of the author to continue 
his labours, and not to confine himself to Scotland; he 
says in the preface, “ future volumes will, he trusts, show 
how much it is his own wish to avoid the charge of na- 
tional partiality.” He returns thanks to the early friends 
of the plan, who by patronising it in its early stage, or 
by supplying information for the present, or offering it 
for future volumes, have encouraged him to the publica- 
tion. Among the names thus introduced, is a long list 
of dukes, duchesses, marquesses and marchionesses, earls, 
the Lord Chancellor and other lords, &c. &c., and last 
not least, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Southey, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Moore, and others. We are con- 
fident these tales will be received with favour by the pub- 
lic; the second in particular, is a story of great power 

» . J ° 
and pathos. We shall look for the future volumes with 
anxicty, and if of equal merit, shall lay them before our 
readers. 

—<_— 
LADY BARBARA OF CARLOGHIE, 
AND 
THE JOHNSTONS OF FAIRLY. 
A STORY OF THE DOMINIE.* 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DOMINIE’S PROGRAMME. 

It was whilst living dull and solitary in my upland 
dwelling of Balzownie Brac, in the west of Scotland, and 
sliding listlessly on towards the evening of life, that [ at 
one time took a plaintive thought concerning sundry 
events in my own history ; and recalled, with an inward 
sadness, various illusory enchantments of my youthful 
days. In particular I reflected, in reference to those 
wanderings of mine, in the course of which I had ga- 
thered together so many records of by-gone good and evil, 
that there was one district of my country, to me associ- 
ated with many interesting recollections, which I had 
not visited for above twenty moralising and regretful 
years. 

And yet, several times of late, I had ventured towards 
the exterior margin of this peculiar spot, and had traced 
out, by the help of fancy, the green holms of Ruar water ; 
and even seen against the evening sky the embattled 
turrets of old Carloghie, rising venerable o’er its sweep- 
ing woods; reminding me of promising fancies that had 





* To those who have not met with a book called “ The 
Dominie’s Legacy,” it may be necessary to state, that 
the idea is of a simple and benevolent old man—an abor- 
tive clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland, afterwards a 
teacher or dominice—who, becoming independent in his 
latter years, indulges his propensity for wandering about 
over the country, making his observations, and hearing 
and gathering old and quaint stories, in all of which the 
honest Dominie felt himself much interested. These he 
is supposed to write at his leisure, in his bachelor home ; 
and not having the courage to publish them himself, 
leaves them to the anthor as a “ legagy” for the edifica- 
tion of the world. 





ended in nothing, and hopes whose very recollection lay 
in the mists of oblivion. But more than a Pisgah sight 
of these well known haughs, it neither answered my 
pride nor my prudence to take; for, occurrences had 
happened to myself which deeply moved my feelings— 
and I would not be the first té seek out those who sought 
not me, nor run the hazard of meeting with one, whose 
presence could only stir up most painful thoughts. Many 
a tale I have told of the loves of others—and how the 
young were tried in regard to their heart’s wishes, and 
the old were disappointed in the ambitions of life. But 
the simple egotisms of my own experience, and how I 
was vexed at the heart concerning a certain female, ir 
does not become me to open out to the world. 

‘The dismal time of the year was yet at its worst, for 
it was one dreary and dropping afternoon in the dark 
month of January, when these sombre musings came 
over my mind like a heavy cloud, reminding me of ten. 
dernesses long gore by, and anticipations of joy which had 
melted away like the summer’s sleet, and left nothing 
behind them, but a yearning of the heart. As J looked 
at the leatless trees round my dwelling, through whose 
naked boughs the cold wind of winter was mournfully 
whistling ; and bethought me of the barren bachelor 
sterility, left at this late time of life without an object on 
which to let out the sympathies of my nature; and ob. 
served how the naked trees, like myself, stretched forth 
their bald arms towards the heavens, waiting for the ge. 
nial days of spring life, which would soon return to them, 
but never again to me—the weakness of feeling broke 
out upon me, as it had been the dissolving clouds; and, 
like Rachel in the scripture, I wept for my children be- 
cause they were not. 

Anon, this weakness passed away, and I wiped with 
shaine my solitary tears; for I reflected, that unavailing 
regret was but one of Solomon’s vanities; seeing that it 
is not in the nature of ‘Time’s things to fill up the secret 
cravings of the affections. So, like others, I consoled 
myself in my sadness with the general discontent, and 
resolved that when the warm spring should again return, 
I would take up my wallet and my staff, and setting 
forth as I was wont, would once more venture to tread 
the gowans by Fairly Burn, and explore the stately 
woods of sweet Carloghie. 

The long winter at length passed over, and spring, as 
the song says, began to “ cleed the birken shaw,” when 
my time of travelling being come, I prepared to set forth 
with my face turned towards the pleasant south. The 
very evening, however, before my intended departure, 
considerations began to press upon my thoughts, which 
almost tended to change my whole resolves. What these 
considerations precisely consisted of, it were tedions to 
the reader, at present, to amplify. But they partook of 
that mixture of pride and delicacy, which may exist be- 
tween persons who have known each other long, from 
circumstances that grow out of the changes of things, we 
know not how, but which fate or fortune is constantly 
bringing about, to disappoint our auguries of what is to 
happen to ourselves. 

I had nearly made up my mind against my journey 
to this quarter, when looking forth from my window, I 
perceived, to my surprise, the postman with his bag 
coming slowly up the avenue. A sealed epistle was soon 
put into my hands, and I found myseli addressed in the 
following unusual manner :— 

“ Carloghie Castle, lst May 17—. 

“As there is a time, dear sir, for all things that are 
done in the world, so there ought to be a period, when 
reasons may be given for our darkest acts ; and when J, 
at least, may take pen in hand, to solicit the kindly recol- 
lections of an old friend. It is due to you, and long has 
been, that I should explain in person various matters, 
that might appear mysterious in my conduct to you in 
former years. 

“This explanation I had much desired to give you, as 
I now have freely to confess. But there are reasons con- 
nected with a woman’s feelings, and the world’s cireum- 
stances, which may not themselves be easily explained ; 
for we see not clearly what is required of us, and good 
and evil seem at times almost to change places. 

“ For all this, if | am not wrong in my calculations 
concerning you, you will come hither to see and speak 
to me. Come then to Carloghie, and that speedily, for 
all is past that we once dreamt of, and we may now con- 
verse as old friends, whose former acquaintance is for- 
gotten by the world, 

* Yours in kindness and esteem, 
“ Marion Locan.” 


Nevor did fate send a lonely man, in the nick of time, 
a more welcome epistle, to skin over the sores of his pri- 
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AND THE JOHNSTONS OF FAIRLY. 











vate regrets, and restore his confidence in human virtue. 
All that night I could not sleep, and fresh morning had 
hardly raised the birds from their nests, when I was al- 
ready on my pleasant road; for never were my nerves in 
better order for a long journey. Thus I trudged on, 
o’er hill and dale, with my staff in my hand and my wal- 
let from my shoulder, sometimes crooning to myself a 
song of my country; afid as light of heart as a minstrel 
gaberlunzie. Two long summer’s days had hardly won 
to an end, ere I descried on the horizon towards the 
western sky the picturesque turrets of Carloghie castle. 

It was drawing towards noon of the following day, 
however, ere I arrived at the old-fashioned porter’s lodge, 
where I had been directed to enquire concerning my 
early friend. Two or three sentences exchanged with 
the porteress, as I rested on my staff by her honeysuc- 
kle gate, let me into all that I sought to know regarding 
Marion's reasons for her conduct to me; and enabled me 
to waive, when we should meet, those circumstantial de- 
tails which could not but be mutually painful. Never 
shall I blame man or woman for a becoming pride, even 
though their situation be humble and obscure, when I 
know it to be the foundation of so much virtue. At the 
time when Marion last communicated with me, she had 
been obliged to become a dependent upon the ancient 
noble family of Carloghie. All the members of the 
family were now scattered, or had fled for a time, as the 
way of the great is when they find themselves in trouble ; 
and so Marion, with old Mr. Morrison the gardener, and 
two or three more superannuated servants, were left in 
full charge of the old building and the domains. 

The roses and lilies, and bushy brooms and swectbri- 
ars, that margined the avenue which led me to the cas- 
tle, refreshed my senses like a running nosegay ; and 
when I got to the top of the mount, where the road el- 
bowed round, the holms of Fairly lying quict in the dis- 
tance, appeared beneath me, where the stream winded 
beyond the woods, like a paradise of poetry and pleasant 
thoughts. Above the streamlet, upon the hill, I once 
had dreamt of taking up my abode, with Marion herself 
to be my daily society; but many a wishful dream 1] 
have had in my time, which came in the train of solacing 
fancies, delighting the present and gilding the future, 
but which vanished at last like the illusions of sleep. 
And Marion has, no doubt, had her fancies too, of social 
pleasures and a mother’s joys. But times and things are 
no longer what they were, and here in the distance I 
could see the building that once was her father’s man- 
sion, all changed and altered by the hands of a stranger. 

The castle of Carloghie, to which I was drawing near, 
was gray and lofty like other feudal buildings, and had 
great towers and long chimneys, and broken battlements, 
and frowning arches, and grinning faces that pecped out 
of awkward corners, and strange outlandish effigies, that 
supported corbels of heavy Gothicism above your head— 
ugly creatures that were made by the Picts, at the time 
that King Kenneth conversed with the dragon—and so 
many doors there were to this patched bundle of build- 
ings (besides the great entrance which I dared not at- 
tempt,) that when I drew near and began to reconnoitre 
its endless intricacies, I could not make a choice by 
which of its many portals I should seek admittance to 
enquire for my friend. At length, finding myself gazed 
at by one of those idle boys, who are the natural vermin 
of great houses, I addressed the chap with becoming cir- 
cumspection, and he led me toa door as lowly as he 
thought me entitled to, when ushering me into a stone 
passage, and duly handing me over to a powdered man, 
i had hopes of getting at last to the ultimatum of my 
errand. 

When the door of the apartment into which I was 
shown was shut upon me, my heart beat quick at the 
near anticipation of Marion’s real presence, atter the 
lapse of so many long years. And yet I ought not to 
say in strictness, that I had ever becn absolutely in love 
with Marion Logan. The sentiment I entertained for 
her partook not of the earthly impatience of passion, but 
consisted rather of those quict sympathies of nature, be- 
tween persons of different sexes, which, mixing comfort- 
ably with heartfelt esteem, are rendered touching by time 
and individual meditation, and twine closer after all into 
the inner affections, than any more fiery and consuming 
agitation. 

But agitation in reality was now fast coming over me ; 
and as I waited in anxiety, while these thoughts rushed 
hastily through my mind, the stillness that reigned in 
the great castle was to me almost painful, I could hear 
distinetly, even above the murmur of the summer wind 
without, the boom of the waterfall, which I had passed 
14 the hollow beyond the planting. At iength the echo 
which followed the shutting of a door above my head, 


sounding through the arched passages, recalled my ex.| 
pectation. I heard a light foot trip down the stairs, and | 
the door of my room being soAly opened, I rose to meet! 
the friend of my memory. 


in black; a white musiin (something) with sable orna- 


head-dress she wore a black (something else) which, 
tastefully arranged, and tipped with spots of white satin, 
appeared almost affecting in its mournful simplicity, like 
the ermine emblems on a monument for departed youth. 
We stood and contemplated each other for a moment. 
‘Time had made a difference certainly ; but that diiference 
was such, as instead of injuring rather to enhance the 
force of a sentiment, which had been founded on some- 
thing more than the ruddy flush of blooming years. Not 
an iota less however of the warmth of the heart’s feel- 
ings, shone in Marion’s mild and speaking eye; and 
whatever her countenance had lost in its form and com- 
pactness, it had gained, at least to me, in scdate meaning 
and depth of expression. 

After the shaking of hands, and the first steady look, 
and the enquiries and responses that let us hear once 
more the sound of each other’s voices,— 

“ You will now admit, sir,” she said, after some few 
words, “ that [ had good reasons for adopting that pain- 
ful resolution, which deprived me, as | believe, of your 
society, at the expense, I confess, of many feelings; but 
which destines me to live and die in my present con- 
dition. What these reasons were, however, I have only 
partly told you; for besides them, there were others 
which arose out of a chain of circumstances, that occur- 
red toa member of the noble family with whom I had 
found an asylum, which converted by degrees what 
might have been only a postponement into an ultimate 
fixing of my worldly situation, and a full regulation of 
my destiny for life. Whether the Aestoriettes I allude 
to may be considered remarkable or not, to this noble 
house and others they have been of deep and melancholy 
interest, and I have myself’ been involved in them, in a 
way which I could neither foresee nor prevent. But 
come,” she added, “ let us not make ourselves melan- 
choly over others’ fates, while our own have included 
their share of disappointments ; and while we talk as we 
go, I will show you the various grandeurs of this old 
mansion, and tell you something of the ancicnt histori- 
cals of my lord’s family.” 

—— 
CHAPTER II. 
The old castle of Carloghie, as we went through it, 
certainly presented altogether a strange mass of anti- 
quarian inconsistencies. Like similar edifices of pro- 
gressive erection, it might be said to form an instrue- 
tive record of human greatness and infirmity. There 
was not wanting banqueting halls, and dancing halls, 
with high ceilings and long windows; and with draw- 


the artists of the olden time had carved in blac 
wood, to diversify living forms; they seemed to 
me the same evidence, as the grotesque sphi 
ancient Persia or Egypt ;—that if the old father of the 


With some surprise | observed that she was dressed} hour-glass is but a limited monarch, his domimions be- 


ing constantly invaded by the shadows of oblivion—the 


ments, was folded modestly from her neck; and tor ajhuman faney is also limited; experience continually 


[circumscribing its fantastic dominion, by subjecting its 
wildness to a constant comparison with existing things. 

What strange faney could have come into my head, 
however, below stairs, when we came to a room whose 
walls were almost covered with more modern portraits ? 
They were of different sizes, and represented persons of 
the family who had died at all ages—from the chubby 
infant to the toothless old man. In contemplating all 
these round the apartment, the idea of a church-yard 
became so unaccountably mixed up with the figures be- 
fore me, that I was obliged to pass my hand over my 
eyes, and enquire internally the cause of this involuntary 
association. I could give no other reason for it than that, 
though seeming fresh and animated with life by the art 
of the limner, the personages on the walls were all dead 
and actually buried in the family vault near the old 
chapel of Carloghie; and it was the knowledge of this, 
no doubt, made me associate what I saw with the idea 
of a burying ground, wherein, of course, is to be seen, 
in irregular mixture, white urns, and smooth tablets for 
youth ; and black and lettered monuments for the aged— 
full grown death, or wasted decrepitude, resting beside 
the child of a span long—all gone, and equally silent 
with the painted efligies before me. The scraps of in- 
dividual history, which Marion was enabled to append 
to my observations on several of the personages in m 
view, carried in them that sort of interest with which 
we trace the fortunes of those who are born apparently 
to every advantage, and yet somehow come short of an- 
ticipated happiness. 

Was I right in inferring, from all I could learn, that 
those enjoyed the most tranquil lives of whom the least 
was known to their posterity ?, I found at least that the 
historical circumstances preserved through tradition were 
nearly all of an unhappy or unfortunate species ; for man 
is a being so discontented with his own lot, in his day, 
that he finds a consolation and a comfort in tracing and 
dwelling upon the sorrows of others, of those especially 
who are beyond the reach of ealling for his help. 

“ Your eye has caught her at last,” said Marion, rather 
abruptly, observing me contemplating the face of a fe- 
male portrait, comparatively recently traced on the can- 
“T thought she would strike you; and yet you 


” 


Vass. 
will not say she is so pretty as some of the others. 

“There is nothing in that portrait that is at all 
striking,” said I, looking again at the buxom figure of a 
young lady, whose face had more of the charaeter of 
Rubens’ women, than of that ofa cold Madonna—* un. 
less it be the crimson velvet robe, that so ambitiously 
wraps her bust; or the pearl tiara on her head, that 











ing-rooms of modern decorations; and state chambers 
of the olden time ; and faded tapestry, and tattered vel- 
vet, and small dormitories, which ought to have been 
haunted; and narrow passages leading to nothing, un- 
less it might be to the pepper-box turrets, which one 
feared to climb to; and which, toppling over a precipice 
of black tower, frowned over wood and hollow ; overlook- 
ing a prospect without that refreshed the senses, and 
pleasantly recalled the weary imagination from the dry 
contemplations of musty antiquity. 
And then, below, under the most ancient part of the 
castle, there were holes and dungeons within oaken 
doors into which Marion and I feared to look ; and dark 
recesses, and iron rings in the walls, which filled the mind 
with the most terrible fancies; whilst above all these 
were painted saloons with great gilded beams and carve d| 
fuees—besides banners and bravery, and antique armour, | 
and stained glass—which bespoke nothing but lordly was-| 
sail and enjoyment. Many a heavy door my guide| 
pushed open for me, and many a naked apartment of] 
arched state or stony magnificence, she took me into, | 
where we traced the past, and moralised the present; 
and where we saw much dusty grandeur, and many 
oaken inconveniences of quaint shapes and grotesque 
massiveness ; which, like the obsolete spelling of an old 
book, taught, in uncouth terms, hard to decipher, lessons 
ever new and ever old, which dime and nature puts in 
constant repetition. 

But as Marion and I conversed over the tattered pie-| 
tures in the upper chambers, among many broken-down| 








dilapidated ; as I looked also at the ugly frights of he- 
ings, resembling nothing cyer seen on the earth, which i 








gives her a look like Queen Cleopatra. ‘This must have 
been a very high dame by her queen-like appearance, 
She seems even now to frown upon us, as if reproaching 
us for our familiarity.” 

Marion merely shook her head, sadly, as she contem- 
plated the portrait, and stepped two paces back, as if the 
look made her uneasy. “ Do you like her?” she said, 
rather hastily. “ Portraits are a good channel for family 
history ; sometimes also a good text, from which to 
preach moral lessons to the world.” 

“ [ do like her,” I answered, “ and yet I hardly know 
why, for beauty is certainly not the main characteristic 
of her fice; nor ean T read ought of her character in its 
mixed lineaments. She is a daughter, I perceive, of the 
house of Carloghie, and one of the most haughty of its 
females; but more I ¢ Who is she ?” 

“She is——but come away! we have been long 
enough in this room,” said Marion hastily, and hurrying 
me towards the door. “ Follow me,” she added; “and 
as we have talked of pictures, we will see if a painter 
can tell a history.” 

We deseended again some long narrow stairs, and 
then turned off towards a different quarter of the castle. 
When we came to a little arched door, she stopped and 
hesitated, as if some thought had struck her to prevent 


iol guess. 


her entrance. 

“ No,” she said; “we will not enter now. It will be 
time cnough when you have heard a tale about this lady, 
which I owe it to myself as well as you to tell, from the 
You may not think it interesting ; perhaps 


: , 
hecinning, 


portraits of former lords of these domains, whose very} it may even appear tedious, in the way I must narrate 
names were becoming as obsolete as their features were] it, to show it out as it struck me 
be its defects, as a dramatic picture, there is in it a deep 


;—but, whatever may 


ind solemn moral, evidenced by sutlerings of which | 
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LADY BARBARA OF CARLOGHIE, 








After beating a few hours to windward in order to 
weather the cape, we were enabled to bear up the channel] 
with studding-sails set, and were off Holyhead the follow- 
ing evening, when time again hung heavily on our hands. 
It was Sunday night, and the pilots preferred continuing 
their carousals to noticing the numerous rockets, blue 
lights, and signal guns we fired, and kept us beating on 
and off shore in squally, unpleasant weather, until day- 
light, when one of them took charge of the ship, and gave 
us the first news of a Dutch war. As usual in such cases, 
the accounts were greatly exaggerated; but he had more 
compassion than a Cork pilot, who, three days previously, 
boarded a vessel in which an acquaintance of mine was 
passenger, and destroyed the whole Russian fleet, with 
only the loss of a few English line-of-battle ships; yet, the 
information was such as to raise the military barometer 
of the officers on board to the highest degree. The wind 
veered a-head during the two following days, which time 
barely syf sto beat to the mouth of the Mersey, a dis- 
tance okefifty miles; nor did we land amongst the hazy 
and dark Iraldings Bf Liverpool until the nineteenth day 
from our leaving NewYork bay: a fourth of this our short 
passage had been most provokingly swallowed up by the 
few miles of the Irish channel. 

“You might easily pass muster as one of us; for I 
should never have imagined you to be the countryman of 
these sturdy fellows,” said an American fellow-passenger 
to me, as We wese pushing our way through the dense 
crowd on the quaythe following morning, and escorting 
our baggage té the Custom House, where it was passed 
in due time; and After the payment of half a crown for 
* specimems of minerals” {videlicet, a lump of Schuylkill 
coal, cedar from the tomb of “Washington, splfifer trom 
the vessel whigh was carried over the Falls of Niagara, 
and part of ‘Termination Rock from under them, with 
divers other such ¢¥uluable’ relics,) I was soon again 
trundling’ fapidly in a geod coach along the sigooth 
roads, and ‘aywtd, the well-cultivated lands of the Yroad- 
shoulderéd Sens of OldsEngland. 


THE END; 


ae * a 
SONNETS 'TO ROSALIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE VILLAGE POORHOUSE.” 


There is a quiet cot, its Walls are white 
And coveted o’er with foliage green and deep,— 
And round thegagement clustering wall-flowers creep, 
And in link’d agehed Ger the perch unite. 
Refired and calin that hunible hut is placed 
Jv a warnt valley,—and the smoke upcurls, 
From the near yillageytantastic whirls 
Above the sheltering trees. Embowered, and graced 
By their rich covering, stands that modest dome ; 
The light gate closed before it, and all round 
The gravell’d path, pinks, daisies, deck the ground :— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 
My heart’s own resting-place, for ever fair, 
For thou, my Rosalie, art smiting there! 
I look into the past ! and sce the® there, 
Laughinyr; yet chasten’d in thy young heart's glee ; 
And o’er that brow, unshadow’d yet by care, 
The rich brown tresses clust’ring wild and tree; 
Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 
That speak of aught bit sorreys—and the cheek 
Flashiag with unknown fan@eS8;—and thine eyes 
Speaking more tenderly than words can speak— 
Thou lov’st me! 

_ And within those eyes I gaze, 
Bright with the pure soul’s brightness; and thy sinile 
Reproves in yain—and only tempts—the praise 
Of lips by smiling made more sweet the while ! 
And there thou standest with that glistening cye, 
Blushing in youth’s first love, my Rosalie ! 


I see thee, Rosalie !—thy charms the same, 
But mellow’d and more lovely ;—on thy knee 
A fair-hair’d infant laughs with childish glee, 
Or clings around thy neck to lisp thy name! 
Still art thou beautitul ; and as thy head 
Is bent to kiss its cheek, thy tresses brown, 
Floating in wavy ringlets loosely down, 
O’er the fair features of the child are spread, 
Which sleeps within their shadow,— 

At thy feet 
Stands the light cradle, and I see the place 
Thy slumbering babe within it, and thy face 
Grows bright as listening to its breathings swect,— 
Thou gazest on its rest, so soft and mild, 
And callest on thy God to guard thy child! 





Cradittonary Storics 
LEGENDARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY ANDREW PICKEN, 

AUTHOR OF THE “pOMINIE’sS LEGACY,” &c. &e. 
iio 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following stories are taken from a work just re- 


ceived from London, entitled “ ‘T'raditionary Stories of 


old Families, and Legendary Illustrations of Family 
flistory ;” by the author of the “ Dominie’s Legacy,” a 
book which has not, we believe, been printed in America. 


This new work comprises, besides the two longest we 


have selected, a few very brief legendary illustrations of 


minor interest, particularly in this country. 
It appears to be the design of the author to continue 


‘his labours, and not to confine himself to Scotland; he 


says in the preface, “ future volumes will, he trusts, show 
how much it is his own wish to avoid the charge of na- 
tional partiality.” He returns thanks to the early friends 
of the plan, who by patronising it in its early stage, or 
by supplying information for the present, or offering it 
for future volumes, have encouraged him to the publica- 
tion. Among the names thus introduced, is a long list 
of dukes, duchesses, marquesses and marchionesses, earls, 
the Lord Chancellor and other lords, &c. &c., and last 
not least, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Southey, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Moore, and others. We are con- 
fident these tales will be received with favour by the pub- 
lic; the second in particular, is a story of great power 
yr . . . ° 
and pathos. We shall look for the future volumes with 
anxiety, and if of equal merit, shall lay them before our 
readers. 
—<>— 
LADY BARBARA OF CARLOGHIE, 
AND 
THE JOHNSTONS OF FAIRLY. 
A STORY OF THE DOMINIE.* 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DOMINIE’S PROGRAMME. 

It was whilst living dull and solitary in my upland 
dwelling of Balgownie Brae, in the west of Scotland, and 
sliding listlessly on towards the evening of life, that [ at 
one time took a plaintive thought concerning sundry 
events in my own history ; and recalled, with an inward 
sadness, various illusory enchantments of my youthful 
days. In particular I reflected, in reference to those 
wanderings of mine, in the course of which I had ga- 
thered together so many records of by-gone good and evil, 
that there was one district of my country, to me associ- 
ated with many interesting recollections, which I had 
not visited for above twenty moralising and regretful 
years. 

And yet, several times of late, I had ventured towards 
the exterior margin of this peculiar spot, and had traced 
out, by the help of fancy, the green holms of Ruar water ; 
and even seen against the evening sky the embattled 
turrets of old Carloghie, rising venerable o’er its sweep- 
ing woods; reminding me of promising fancies that had 





* To those who have not met with a book called “ The 
Dominie’s Legacy,” it may be necessary to state, that 
the idea is of a simple and benevolent old man—an abor- 
tive clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland, afterwards a 
teacher or dominie—who, becoming independent in his 
latter years, indulges his propensity for wandering about 
over the country, making his observations, and hearing 
and gathering old and quaint stories, in all of which the 
honest Dominie felt himself much interested. These he 
is supposed to write at his leisure, in his bachelor home ; 
and not having the courage to publish them himself, 
leaves them to the author as a “legacy” for the edifica- 
tion of the world. 





ended in nothing, and hopes whose very recollection lay 
in the mists of oblivion. But more than a Pisgah sight 
of these well known haughs, it neither answered my 
pride nor my prudence to take; for, occurrences had 
happened to myself which deeply moved my feelings— 
and I would not be the first t6 seek out those who sought 
not me, nor run the hazard of meeting with one, whose 
presence could only stir up most painful thoughts. Many 
a tale I have told of the loves of others—and how the 
young were tried in regard to their heart’s wishes, and 
the old were disappointed in the ambitions of life. But 
the simple egotisms of my own experience, and how I 
was vexed at the heart concerning a certain female, it 
does not become me to open out to the world. 

‘The dismal time of the year was yet at its worst, for 
it was one dreary and dropping afternoon in the dark 
month of January, when these sombre musings came 
over ny mind like a heavy cloud, reminding me of ten. 
dernesses long gore by, and anticipations of joy whieh had 
melted away like the summer’s sleet, and left nothing 
behind them, but a yearning of the heart. As J looked 
at the leatless trees round my dwelling, through whose 
naked boughs the cold wind of winter was mournfully 
whistling ; and bethought me of the barren bachelor 
sterility, left at this late time of life without an object on 
which to let out the sympathies of my nature; and ob. 
served how the naked trees, like myself, stretched forth 
their bald arms towards the heavens, waiting for the ge. 
nial days of spring life, which would soon return to them, 
but never again to me—the weakness of feeling broke 
out upon me, as it had been the dissolving clouds; and, 
like Rachel in the scripture, I wept for my children be. 
cause they were not. 

Anon, this weakness passed away, and I wiped with 
shaine my solitary tears; for I reflected, that unavailing 
regret was but one of Solomon’s vanities; seeing that it 
is not in the nature of ‘Time’s things to fill up the secret 
cravings of the affections. So, like others, I consoled 
myself in my sadness with the general discontent, and 
resolved that when the warm spring should again return, 
I would take up my wallet and my staff, and setting 
forth as I was wont, would once more venture to tread 
the gowans by Fairly Burn, and explore the stately 
woods of sweet Carloghie. 

The long winter at length passed over, and spring, as 
the song says, began to “ cleed the birken shaw,” when 
my time of travelling being come, I prepared to set forth 
with my face turned towards the pleasant south. The 
very evening, however, before, my intended departure, 
considerations began to press upon my thoughts, which 
almost tended to change my whole resolves. What these 
considerations precisely consisted of, it were tedions to 
the reader, at present, to amplify. But they partook of 
that mixture of pride and delicacy, which may exist be. 
tween persons who have known each other long, from 
circumstances that grow out of the changes of things, we 
know not how, but which fate or fortune is constantly 
bringing about, to disappoint our auguries of what is to 
happen to ourselves. 

I had nearly made up my mind against my journey 
to this quarter, when looking forth from my window, I 
perceived, 10 my surprise, the postman with his bag 
coming slowly up the avenue. A sealed epistle was soon 
put into my hands, and I found myself addressed in the 
following unusual manner :— 

“ Carloghie Castle, lst May 17—. 

“ As there is a time, dear sir, for all things that are 
done in the world, so there ought to be a period, when 
reasons may be given for our darkest acts; and when I, 
at least, may take pen in hand, to solicit the kindly reeol- 
lections of an old friend. It is due to you, and long has 
been, that I should explain in person various matters, 
that might appear mystericus in my conduct to you in 
former years. 

“This explanation I had much desired to give you, as 
I now have freely to confess. But there are reasons con- 
nected with a woman’s feelings, and the world’s circum- 
stances, which may not themselves be easily explained ; 
for we sec not clearly what is required of us, and good 
and evil seem at times almost to change places. 

“ For all this, if 1am not wrong in my calculations 
concerning you, you will come hither to see and speak 
to me. Come then to Carloghie, and that speedily, for 
all is past that we once dreamt of, and we may now con- 
verse as old friends, whose former acquaintance is for- 
gotten by the world, 

* Yours in kindness and esteem, 
“ Marion Logan.” 


Nevor did fate send a lonely man, in the nick of time, 
a more welcome epistle, to skin over the sores of his pri- 
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vate regrets, and restore his confidence in human virtue. 
All that night I could not sleep, and fresh morning had 
hardly raised the birds from their nests, when I was al- 
ready on my pleasant road ; for never were my nerves in 
better order for a long journey. Thus I trudged on, 
o’er hill and daJe, with my staff in my hand and my wal- 
let from my shoulder, sometimes crooning to myself a 
song of my country; afid as light of heart as a minstrel 
gaberlunzie. Two long summer’s days had hardly won 
to an end, ere I descried on the horizon towards the 
western sky the picturesque turrets of Carloghie castle. 

It was drawing towards noon of the following day, 
however, ere I arrived at the old-fashioned porter’s lodge, 
where I had been directed to enquire concerning my 
early friend. Two or three sentences exchanged with 
the porteress, as I rested on my statf by her honeysuc- 
kle gate, let me into all that I sought to know regarding 
Marion’s reasons for her conduct to me; and enabled me 
to waive, when we should meet, those circumstantial de- 
tails which could not but be mutually painful. Never 
shall I blame man or woman for a becoming pride, even 
though their situation be humble and obscure, when I 
know it to be the foundation of so much virtue. At the 
time when Marion last communicated with me, she had 
been obliged to become a dependent upon the ancient 
noble family of Carloghie. All the members of the 
family were now scattered, or had fled for a time, as the 
way of the great is when they find themselves in trouble ; 
and so Marion, with old Mr. Morrison the gardener, and 
two or three more superannuated servants, were left in 
full charge of the old building and the domains. 

The roses and lilies, and bushy brooms and swectbri- 
ars, that margined the avenue which led me to the cas- 
tle, refreshed my senses like a running nosegay ; and 
when I got to the top of the mount, where the road el- 
bowed round, the holms of Fairly lying quiet in the dis- 
tance, appeared beneath me, where the stream winded 
beyond the woods, like a paradise of poetry and pleasant 
thoughts. Above the streamlet, upon the hill, I once 
had dreamt of taking up my abode, with Marion herself 
to be my daily society; but many a wishful dream I 
have had in my time, which came in the train of solacing 
fancies, delighting the present and gilding the future, 
but which vanished at last like the illusions of sleep. 
And Marion has, no doubt, had her fancies too, of’ social 
pleasures and a mother’s joys. But times and things are 
no longer what they were, and here in the distance I 
could see the building that once was her father’s man- 
sion, all changed and altered by the hands of a stranger. 

The castle of Carloghie, to which I was drawing near, 
was gray and lofty like other feudal buildings, and had 
great towers and long chimneys, and broken battlements, 
and frowning arches, and grinning faces that pecped out 
of awkward corners, and strange outlandish effigies, that 
supported corbels of heavy Gothicism above your head— 
ugly creatures that were made by the Picts, at the time 
that King Kenneth conversed with the dragon—and so 
many doors there were to this patched bundle of build- 
ings (besides the great entrance which I dared not at- 
tempt,) that when I drew near and began to reconnoitre 
its endless intricacies, I could not make a choice by 
which of its many portals I should seek admittance to 
enquire for my friend. At length, finding myself gazed 
at by one of those idle boys, who are the natural vermin 
of great houses, I addressed the chap with becoming cir- 
cumspection, and he led me toa door as lowly as he 
thought me entitled to, when ushering me into a stone 
passage, and duly handing me over to a powdered man, 
i had hopes of getting at last to the ultimatum of my 
errand. 

When the door of the apartment into which I was 
shown was shut upon me, my heart beat quick at the 
near anticipation of Marion’s real presence, after the 
lapse of so many long yeais. And yct I ought not to 
say in strictness, that I had ever becn absolutely in love 
with Marion Logan. The sentiment I entertained for 
her partook not of the earthly impatience of passion, but 
consisted rather of those quiet sympathies of nature, be- 
tween persons of different sexes, which, mixing comfort- 
ably with heartfelt esteem, are rendered touching by time 
and individual meditation, and twine closer after all into 
the inner affections, than any more fiery and consuming 
agitation. 

But agitation in reality was now fast coming over me; 
and as I waited in anxiety, while these thoughts rushed 
hastily through my mind, the stillness that reigned in 
the great castle was to me almost painful. I could hear 
distinetly, even above the murmur of the summer wind 
without, the boom of the waterfall, which I had passed 
14 the hollow beyond the planting. At iength the echo 


sounding through the arched passages, recalled my ex.| 
pectation. I heard a light foot trip down the stairs, and | 
the door of my room being so‘tly opened, I rose to meet} 
the friend of my memory. 

With some surprise | observed that she was dressed | 
in black; a white musiin (something) with sable orna- 
ments, was folded modestly from ber neck; and tor a} 
head-dress she wore a black (something else) which, | 
tastefully arranged, and tipped with spots of white satin, | 
appeared almost affecting in its mournful simplicity, like 
the ermine emblems on a monument for departed youth. 
We stood and contemplated each other for a moment. 
‘Time had made a difference certainly ; but that difference 
was such, as instead of injuring rather to enhance the 
force of a sentiment, which had been founded on some- 
thing more than the ruddy flush of blooming years. Not 
an iota less however of the warmth of the heart’s feel- 
ings, shone in Marion’s mild and speaking eye ; and 
whatever her countenance had lost in its form and com- 
pactness, it had gained, at least to me, in sedate meaning 
and depth of expression. 

After the shaking of hands, and the first steady look, 
and the enquiries and responses that let us hear once 
more the sound of each other’s voices,— 

“ You will now admit, sir,” she said, after some few 
words, “ that [ had good reasons for adopting that pain- 
ful resolution, which deprived me, as I believe, of your 
society, at the expense, I confess, of many feelings; but 
which destines me to live and die in my present con- 
dition. What these reasons were, however, I have only 
partly told you; for besides them, there were others 
which arose out of a chain of circumstances, that occur- 
red toa member of the noble family with whom I had 
found an asylum, which converted by degrees what 
might have been only a postponement into an ultimate 
fixing of my worldly situation, and a full regulation of 
iny destiny for life. Whether the Aestoriettes 1 allude 
to may be considered remarkable or not, to this noble 
house and others they have been of deep and melancholy 
interest, and I have myself been involved in them, in a 
way which I could neither foresee nor prevent. But 
come,” she added, “ let us not make ourselves melan- 
choly over others’ fates, while our own have included 
their share of disappointments ; and while we talk as we 
go, I will show you the various grandeurs of this old 
mansion, and tell you something of the ancicnt histori- 
cals of my lord’s family.” 

—>— 
CHAPTER II. 
The old castle of Carloghie, as we went through it, 
certainly presented altogether a strange mass of anti- 
quarian inconsistencies. Like similar edifices of pro- 
gressive erection, it might be said to form an instrue- 
tive record of human greatness and infirmity. Ther 
was not wanting banqueting halls, and dancing halls, 
with high ceilings and long windows; and with draw- 
ing-rooms of modern decorations; and state chambers 
of the olden time ; and faded tapestry, and tattered v« l.| 





less it might be to the pepper-box turrets, which one 


contemplations of musty antiquity. 
And then, below, under the most ancient part of the 





doors into which Marion and I teared to look ; and dark | « 


fuces—besides banners and bravery, and antique armour, 

and stained glass—which bespoke nothing but lordly was- | « 
sail and enjoyment. Many a heavy door my guide}: 
pushed open for me, and many a naked apartment of}; 
arched state or stony magnificence, she took me into, | « 
where we traced the past, and moralised the present; 

and where we saw much dusty grandeur, and many} t 


massiveness ; which, like the obsolete spelling of an old [I 
book, taught, in uncouth terms, hard to decipher, lessons | } 
ever new and ever old, which time and nature puts in 
constant repetition. t 
But as Marion and I conversed over the tattered pies} y 
tures in the upper chambers, among many broken-down| ! 
portraits of former lords of these domains, whose very | i 
names were becoming as obsolete as their features were] i 
dilapidated ; as I looked also at the ugly frights of he-}1 





Which followed the shutting of a door above my head, 





ings, resembling nothing cyer seen on the earth, which 





feared to climb to; and which, toppling over a precipice} | 
of black tower, frowned over wood and hollow ; overlook-| look made her uncasy. 
ing a prospect without that refreshed the senses, and] rather hastily. “ Portraits are a good channel for family 
pleasantly recalled the weary imagination from the dry| history ; 
preach moral lessons to the world.” 


recesses, and iron rings in the walls, which filled the mind} mixed lineaments. She is 
with the most terrible fancies; whilst above all these} house of Carloghic, and one of the most haughty of its 
were painted saloons with great gi ded beams and carved | females ; 


and solemn moral, evidenced by sutterings of which | 





the artists of the olden time had carved in black hard- 
wood, to diversify living forms; they scemed to bring to 
me the same evidence, as the grotesque sphinxes of 
ancient Persia or Egypt;—that if the old father of the 
hour-glass is but a limited monarch, his domimions be- 
ing constantly invaded by the shadows of oblivion—the 
hnman faney is also limited; experience continually 
circumscribing its fantastic dominion, by subjecting its 
wildness to a constant comparison with existing things. 

What strange faney could have come into my head, 
however, below stairs, when we came to a room whose 
walls were almost covered with more modern portraits ? 
They were of different sizes, and represented persons of 
the family who had died at all ages—from the chubby 
infant to the toothless old man. In contemplating all 
these round the apartment, the idea of a church-yard 
became so unaccountably mixed up with the figures be- 
fore me, that I was obliged to pass my hand over my 
eyes, and enquire internally the cause of this involuntary 
association. I could give no other reason for it than that, 
though seeming fresh and animated with life by the art 
of the limner, the personages on the walls were all dead 
and actually buried in the family vault near the old 
chapel of Carloghie; and it was the knowledge of this, 
no doubt, made me associate what [ saw with the idea 
of a burying ground, wherein, of course, is to be seen, 
in irregular mixture, white urns, and smooth tablets for 
youth ; and black and lettered monuments for the aged— 
full grown death, or wasted decrepitude, resting beside 
the child of a span long—all gone, and equally silent 
with the painted efligies before me. The scraps of in- 
dividual history, which Marion was enabled to append 
to my observations on several of the personages in my 
view, carried in them that sort of interest with which 
we trace the fortunes of those who are born apparently 
to every advantage, and yet somchow come short of an- 
ticipated happiness. 

Was I right in inferring, from all I could learn, that 
those enjoyed the most tranquil lives of whom the least 
was known to their posterity ?, I found at least that the 
historical circumstances preserved through tradition were 
nearly all of an unhappy or unfortunate species ; for man 
is a being so discontented with his own lot, in his day, 
that he finds a consolation and a comfort in tracing and 
dwelling upon the sorrows of others, of those especially 
who are beyond the reach of ealling for his help, 

“ Your eye has caught her at last,” said Marion, rather 
abruptly, observing me contemplating the face of a fe. 
male portrait, comparatively recently traced on the can- 
“T thought she would strike you; and yet you 


” 


Vass. 
will not say she is so pretty as some of the others. 

“There is nothing in that portrait that is at all 
striking,” said I, looking again at the buxom figure of a 
young lady, whose face had more of the character of 
Rubens’ women, than of that ofa cold Madonna—* un. 
less it be the crimson velvet robe, that so ambitiously 
wraps her bust; or the pearl tiara on her head, that 
gives her a look like Queen Cleopatra. This must have 
been a very high dame by her queen-like appearance, 


vet, and small dormitories, which ought to have been|She seems even now to frown upon us, as if reproaching 
haunted; and narrow passages leading to nothing, un-|us for our familiarity.” 


Marion merely shook her head, sadly, as she contem- 
plated the portrait, and stepped two paces back, as if the 
“Do you like her?” she said, 
sometimes also a good text, from which to 


“ [ do like her,” I answered, “ and yet I hardly know 
, . 


castle, there were holes and dungeons within oaken why, for beauty is certainly not the main characteristic 


fher free; nor can T read ought of her character in its 
a daughter, I perceive, of the 


but more I cannot guess, Who is she Ne 

“She is —but come away! we have been long 
‘nough in this room,” said Marion hastily, and hurrying 
ne towards the door. “ Follow me,” she added; “and 
is we have talked of pictures, we will see if a painter 
van tell a history.” 

We descended again some long narrow stairs, and 
hen turned off towards a different quarter of the castle. 





oaken inconveniences of quaint shapes and grotesque] When we came to a little arched door, she stopped and 


iesitated, as if some thought had struck her to prevent 
ier entranec, 

“ No,” she said; “we will not enter now. It will be 
ime cnough when you have heard a tale about this lady, 
vhich T owe it to myself as well as you to tell, from the 
ginning, You may not think it interesting ; perhaps 
t may even appear tedious, in the way I must narrate 
t, to show it out as it struck me ;—but, whatever may 
ve its defects, as a dramatic picture, there is in it a deep 
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have been the melancholy witness, and feelings which I 
shall not casily portray.” 

While we were thus speaking, the bell in the western 
turret rang for dinner, with as much formality as if the 
whole family had been at home; and after a simple re- 
past, which L enjoyed much in the suciety of my valed 
friend, Marion thus began her tale of the family. 

es 
CHAPTER IIL. 
THE STORY. 

“ One of the earliest things that I can remember,” be- 
gan my narrator, “ was the marriage day of the earl, 
when he brought home to Carloghie Castle the high and 
haughty Lady Mary Bochlyvie. I was then but a child 
at my mother’s foot; and my memory only retains a 
dim confusion of carriages and horses prancing towards 
the castle; and white ribands, and gay dresses; and 
firing of guns that almost frightened me out of my wits ; 
and shouting of the men, and amazement of the women, 
at all the grandeur and the bravery. Never, from that 
day to this, was there such a show in the Fairly Holms; 
for it was then the fashion for weddings and funerals at 
great houses to be celebrated with much eating, drink- 
ing, crowds, and rejoicing. And so Lady Bochilyvie, 
being a great lady, to be brought home; and my lord 
being a proud man, and used to all manner of magnifi- 
cence, ever since the king helped to ruin his grandfather ; 


there was nothing but colours flying on the towers of 


Carloghie, and wine flowing in the great hall below ; and 
all the gentry far and near were gathered to the celebra- 
tion, to drink happiness and joy to my lord and my 
lady. 

“T remember the confusion of my little head at secing 
all that I saw, and hearing all that I heard that day ; and 
at the guns cracking at my ears, and the shouting and 
huzzaing ; for the farmers and people were perfectly mad 
with joy at seeing the great folks come back to our 
own holms, and talked all manner of extravagance in 
their drink. And then, at night, such bonfires gleamed 
on every hill for miles round, in my young cyes—I think 
I see them still, blazing through the dimness of forty 
years! j 

“ But my father was a thoughtful man, and had expe- 
rience of the world; and when he saw all this obstrepe- 
rous rejoicing, he shook his head with a stern countenance, 
and a rebuke in his look; and I heard him say to my 
mother, that, although it was not pleasant to prophesy 
sorrow in the midst of mirth, yet that the whitest stone 
threw the blackest shadow,—that this over boasting of 
present joy and anticipated happiness was perilous to 
the peace of high or low, and carried to him an ominous 
prediction for the uncertain future. ‘The day passed 
over, however, as the happiest day must; and months 
ran away after that; and the rejoicing was almost as 
great, when a son and heir came to be surely anticipated, 
to inherit the great earldom of Carloghie. That my 
lady’s bairn to come was to be a son, there could be no 
doubt; for my lord was a man who had always been 
used to have his own way, and to be crossed in a par- 
ticular so important to his house was an event which of 
course was not to be thought of. 

“But when the time ripened, and the doctors were 
agog, and all the country were astir on so great an occa- 
sion, the earl received a damper in the page’s news, 
which was almost too much for his spirit to bear. The 
expected son, who was destined to be christened in the 
names of all his ancestors, turned out to be only a daugh- 
ter! for which no name whatever had been made or pro- 
vided. 

“ Here was a business for an carl of the land! It was 
perfectly cruel and distressing ! 

“The worst of disappointments, however, time will 
soften down; and a son and heir was again promised to 
the house of Carloghic. ‘That promise was at leneth 
brought to maturity, and in the fulness of the period, 
ended also in a new disappointment, more trying—I may 
say more intolerable—even than the former. To be 
thus contradicted in his wishes a second time, was more 
than could be expected to be borne, by a man of my lord’s 
disposition, with any thing like patience. My lady took 
ill health from trouble of mind, and my lord went abroad, 
and became misauthropical! to the world. 

“ Both might have become reconciled to these repeated 
misfortunes, had the little ladies Frances and Mary 
been cherubs of beauty, as great people’s children, no 
doubt, ought to be. But though the earl and his lady 
were passable to look at, the little girls were plain to a 
degree, and the nursery maids said they were perfect 
imps. ‘The hopes of the parents again revived, however, 
for it was cvident the earl was going to have a large 








family. But the next child my lady had was also a 
daughter! so all the calculations of the relatives, on both 
sides of the house, were entirely defeated, and the earl 
was reduced to black despair. 

“It was certainly a fault for my lord to be so pertina- 
cious; but, from the old Lady Carloghie and others, he 
had always, from a child, had whatever he wished that 
money could purchase ; and as money had hitherto pro- 
cured him every thing he desired, and he had never been 
so baulked and thwarted betore, it was no wender he was 
a sad and disconsolate man. Other affairs of his house- 
hold and his tenantry were at this time added to vex and 
worry my lord’s mind; and, as I have heard tell, he be- 
gan, in the midst of his fret, to look around him with 
astonishment, and ask himself if he were really a besn 
earl, and a patrician of the realm, that he should thus be 
subjected to crosses and troubles, as if he had been 
nothing but a poor man. 

“The expectation of children was now only a vexa- 
tion to him, as the event he had sct his heart on never 
took place; although my lady was now in good health, 
and they all lived dull and domestic here at the old cas- 
tle. Accordingly, the fourth time, my lord set off from 


this irksome neighbourhood, just to be out of the way of, 


another disappointment. He was gone about London, or 
somewhere else, seeking consolation, as usual, in the 
spending of money, when, what was his surprise, one 
careless morning, to reccive a letter through the com- 
mon post-office, as if it were only a report of his factor, 
announcing to him nothing less than the actual birth of 
a son and heir! 

“So sudden a dispelling of the clouds of misfortune 
was almost too much for his lordship’s nerves. He took 
post immediately to return to his home; and the re- 


Joicings that took place at Carloghie Castle, on his arri- 


val, were so great and long continued as almost to cause 
the death of the child whose birth had been the occasion 
ot so sudden a change. Thus began the several bright 
years that, notwithstanding my father’s ominous fore- 
bodings, continued for a considerable time to cheer the 
hearts of the earl and his lady, and to enliven the whole 
neighbourhood of eld Carloghie. 

“ And so thus ends, I may say, the first epoch of this 
particular branch of our family history.” 

—<z>——_ 
CHAPTER IV. 

“When Lord William grew up—for this was the first 
of the names by which the male heir of the family had 
been christened—unlike, in particular, his two eldest sis- 
ters, the youth evinced a fine mind and a handsome face, 
with a constitution so fragile and delicate, that to his 
doting parents his health became a subject of constant 
solicitude. As for the girls,—particularly Lady Frances 
and Lady Mary-—they were really, to speak the honest 
truth, as plain in all respects of the outward woman, as 
ever you would suppose it possible for a noble earl’s 
daughters to be. ‘The eldest was scraggy to a degree, and 
had an ungainly figure, and features such as you will 
seldom see in a common farmer’s lassie. ‘The second 
had high cheek bones, which my lady her mother said 
were far too Scotch; a skin freckled like a leopard, al- 
though the sun had seldom been suffered to shine upon 
it; and she had also sandy red eye-lashes, which gave 
her fuce a very peculiar and far from agreeable expres- 
sion. ‘The third and youngest, Lady Barbara, though 
bluff and brown when a child, grew up a comely and at- 
tractive girl. ‘This young lady, indeed, took very much 
the look of her brother, Lord William—having at least 
his dark penctrating eye, with the lofty and haughty 
bearing of her mother’s side of the house. Consequently 
Lady Barbara was flattered much from contrast with 
her less favoured sisters, and by them she was regarded 
with a natural, almost a justifiable, envy. 

“But the great attention of the family was, from his 
earliest years, lavished upon the young heir, who began 
to discover qualities, both mental and external, which 
well might excite the admiration of my lord and my lady. 
With a thin yet animated longish visage, an eye like a 
hawk, and a look expressive of that wilful sort of intel- 
lectuality which belongs to the finest scions of the aris- 
tocracy, Lord William was a youth of whom any lord in 
the land might well have been proud. I remember him 
when a boy—a pretty boy! riding like Jehu down the 
Fairly Holms, and calling upon the farmer lads to follow 
him in his gallop, as if he had been leading an army to 
battle. And yet, at that time, battling and warriorship 
seemed not to be in the youth's thoughts; but rather 
something that was not usual for a lord, namely, learn- 
ing and scholarship, and pretty arts, as if he was to be 
nothing but a silly man to write books for dull people to 





abuse, or a learned clerk to teach homilies of philosophy ; 
and then, to crown all, what should serve his wilful 
spirit after that, but he must take up the ambition to paint 
pictures, like a painter. 

“When my little lord got this fanzy into his head, he 
filled the castle with a litter of limners’ gear, paints and 
paint-brushes, and filthy oils, that smelied the rooms, 
dabbled the floors, and vexed the house-maids exceed. 
ingly. My lady his mother did not approve of these 
fancies ; but he being delicate, besides being very clever, 
she had net the heart to cross him. And then he would 
leave his tutors and his hard words, and wander the 
woods with a crayon and a book, and sit himself down 
ona cold stone or the root of a tree, drawing old walls 
and ruined turrets; or he would go down about the 
holms by the water’s edge, and take effigies of common 
and plebeian things, such as cobble-boats, and ragged 
boys, and cart horses, and swine; which he would come 
and skow at the castle, as if they had been high matters 
to be admired! ‘Then he would make free to loc? at 
the farmer lads, and to be seen with his crayons and his 
paper, as if he had not been the son of my lord, and 
nothing but a common student, drawing trees and stumps 
for his living. 

“In these peculiar fancies, certainly, my lord was not 
aided or abetted by any at the castle; for his* father 
frowned and spoke angry austerity; his lady mother be. 
seeched and argued with him like a college professor; 
his eldest sisters looked stiff and scorning upon him and 
his drawings, and sometimes broke out and scolded him 
like perfect kail-women. All this, however, only rous- 
ed in him a spirit of resistance, which, partly found. 
ed on the consciousness of his rank, partly on his haughty 
disposition, and partly on the opinions which he was in 
process of imbibing, did not develope itself in the re- 
turning of argument, but in setting them all by his con- 
duct at open defiance. 

“In this sort of wilfulness, which was after all tolera- 
bly harmless, except on the score of letting down his dig- 
nity, Lord William at first stood alone in the house ; but 
anon his youngest sister, whom he most resembled, by 
degrees began to join him in what he pled for, praised 
his talents, and defended his conduct; and at length 
broke loose herself, and followed him without in his ee- 
centric rambiings. In the opinion of his mother and the 
rest, Lady Barbara now began tu comport herself as un- 
becoming her father’s daughter, as the young lord did 
unlike an earl’s son. Parental or tuterial authority was 
now of little avail against the wild spirit of the brother 
and sister ; and the domestic dignity of my lord’s family 
government became divided against itself in the insubor- 
dination of faction. 

“ To give you the philosophy of the matter,” continu- 
ed Marion—* for there must be philosophy in my tale, 
although I tell it, or truly it is nothing—there was a rea- 
son for the disobedient spirit of the two younger child- 
ren, arising out of the sure workings of human nature. 
In common with very many in their high station, my 
lord and my lady made the chief virtue required of them 
and their children to consist of the proper suppor of thetr 
dignity, especially in the view of their obvious interiors. 
Accordingly, from the first dawn of reason in their ehild- 
ren, they never failed to take every opportunity of im- 
pressing upon their young minds, in the strongest Jan- 
guage, the fact of their hereditary greatness, and of the 
infinite distance that there was by nature between them 
and all those by whom they were usually surrounded. 
As they grew in years, maxims of dignity and airs of 
state were taught and impressed upon the children of 
Lord Carloghie with incessant diligence and fastidious 
care, and became in truth the staple of that fami/y edu- 
cation, which has of all other the greatest influence on 
the formation of character. 

“ But the anxiety of parents upon a favourite point is 
extremely apt to defeat itself; by overdoing something 
with artificial means, which seems to them at the mo- 
ment to be all in all. Thus, as is often done in the case 
of religion, by constantly worrying youth with one 
theme, they excite that feeling of irksomencss and dis- 
gust at the whole of a subject, which years only strength- 
ens, by the law of association. Upon the elder ladics at 
Carloghie Castle, however, the watch{ulness and jealonsy 
of their parents, upon this incessant subject, and upon 
the constant study of an artificial manner before inferi- 
ors, had not this effect ; no more than would, probably, 
forced religion have had upon the same species of minds; 
which, being of the medivucre, or rather beneath the me- 
diocre species, all narrow opinions, flattering to self-love, 
were extremely suitable to them, and became bitter bigot- 
ry as fast as imbibed. 

“The nobler and freer intellects of Lord William and 
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his youngest sister, however, spurned these © .‘nions, in 
proportion as they were carried beyond the common 
sense apprehensions of simple minds; and as they were 
urged upon them on occasions unseasonablo to the warm 
and generous feelings of youth, their untractable disre- 
gard to the reserves becoming their station,—having 
been formed by a system of restraints too carly en- 
forced,—was aggravated by constant and bigoted ex- 
hortation ; and kindled, by the pressing of overstrained 
sentiments, often into silent yet resolute opposition. 

“ Had the Earl of Carloghie’s beer. a mushroom house, 
this jealone spirit might in some sort have been excused 
—at least it might be deemed only natural, according 
to the usual procedure of the world. But its existence 
in his case only shows that a contracted mind, feeding 
on pride, fastens, in all circumstances, on those mcanaims 
and objects, which are suited to its own ignorant spirit 
and its narrow ideas. Thus, looking upon all beneath 
them in rank—at least if not redeemed by surpassing 
wealth—as beings ofa different species from themselves, 
the noble parents taught this creed in every form to 
their children ; and those of the latter, who could not 
receive it to the same extent as themselves, were oppos- 
ed and scorned, or at least lamented over as low-lived 
renegades from their noble house. Thus also, while 
parental indulgence, and the delicate state of his own 
health, preserved Lord William ‘late from being sent to 
college, the foundation was laid for those artist ram- 
blings and eccentric opinions, both on the part of himself 
and sister, which, as unfortunately their minds were 
quite different from those of my lord and my lady, ulti- 
mately ended, at least on the part of one of them, in the 
uncommon events of her history. 

“ With Lord William, indeed, this spirit of unsuitable 
liberality, contrary to the will of my lord, would have 
doubtless been mellowed down by more extended obser- 
vation, had time been allowed him to mix further with 
the world. But, alas for his haughty yet doting parents ! 
when just about sending him at last to the university, 
his health grew worse, and getting drenched in the 
woods one day in changeable weather—while in terror 
of his father he sat in the evening in his wet clothes— 
a fever was the consequence, which at once threw the 
family into the most dreadfulalarm. ‘Their worst fears 
for him soon became too well verified ; and though doc- 
tors were sent for, wherever money could procure the 
highest medical skill; and though his favourite sister 
never left him, nursing by his bedside day and night, the 
efforts of maa were of no avail; the prospect of a coronet 
could not save him ; and in ten days after he was taken 
ill, handsome Lord William, the hope of his house, and 
the pride and boast of the Fairly Holms, lay a dead corse 
in the Gothic room, among the old standards and es- 
cutcheons here in Carloghie Castle. 

“Oh, what a voice of lamentation and weeping arose 
within the hoary walls of this dreary mansion! Oh, 
what a despair of heavy grief drowned in sorrow my 
lord and my lady! and oh, what a day was that, when 
his youthful body was taken to be buried in the great 
family vault in the oid chapel! When the black hearse 
with the white plumes, and the yellow skulls that grin- 
ned on the dark panels, came down the long avenue 
from Carloghie Castle ; and when the long cavalcade of 
mourning procession traversed his old haunts by the 
Ruar Water, as I stood and watched it again on the hill 
by my father’s side, I saw the tears hop down the old 
man’s cheek ; and I heard him murnier to himself these 
solemn words : * Now is my prophecy o’er truly rede. 
This, | fear, is but the first act of the black tragedy, 
that, for the warning prostration of human presumption, 
is to follow the immoderate rejoicings that made the air 
ring again, and filled these haughs with boastful bravery, 
80 shlorUy since, upon my good lord’s wedding day.’”’ 

——<————_ 
CHAPTER V. 

“Change of place, and change of scene, and the sight 
of foreign parts and strange company, help to dissipate 
great folks’ grief; and so my lord and my lady, and all 
tieir retinue, at length returned again to old Carloghie. 
There caine with them, or arrived soon after, a crowd 
of curriages, and various-sized wheeled vehicles, con- 
taining dukes, and earls, and other lords, and foreign 
counts with long names, and great ladies of old families 
and small means, and, in short, a well selected gather- 
ing of miscellaneous gentry. 

“All this driving of coaches, and company-keeping 
at the castle, was, of course, to marry off my lord’s three 
daughters, who began to hang heavy on their parents’ 
hands, and made them exceedingly anxious for the time 


tocome. In this laudable and most parental purpose, 
my lord and my lady were baulked, however, in a man- 
ner that looked as if they had been born to be unfortun- 
ate. 
high born suitors, the looks of the two eldest girls were 
exceedingly against them. 

“Yet, in painstaking expense upon this important 
business, my lord and lady were certainly in nothing 
to blame. They had dress-makers from London, and 
stay-makers from Paris, and milliners from all civilised 
foreign parts ; and artists of the person to no end; and 
my lord, poor man, was like to be ruined and driven to 
the continent, with nothing but the trouble and the 
ccdst thereof. ‘I'hen there were paints and patches, got 
from all quarters, bearing all manner of foreign names ; 
and French rouge, to make the ladies bloom like the 
rose; and scents and perfumes, to make them smell like 
Arabia ; and pastes and poultices, to whiten their skins ; 
and oils and dye-drugs, to recolour their hair—and the 
whole castle was like a warehouse with a litter of cos- 
mimetics, 

* But all would not do; and my lord’s grand dinners 


one by one, without ever asking an interesting ques- 
tion ; and so, like the daughter of Jephthah in the holy 
book, the ladies were left where they were, to stay at 
heme in the castle, or wander about the hills in solitari- 
ness. With the two eldest ladies, this was particularly 
the case ; and as for the youngest, though much better 
favoured, and every way more attractive, she was of a 
reckless and wild spirit, which seemed absolutely to 
frighten the men from any wavering purpose towards 
her. She was now, however, become a buxom and he- 
roic-looking girl, with large black eyes and a towering 
head ; and as her sisters, saving for some inferior match, 
were evidently laid upon the shelf, upon Lady Barbara 
were fixed the hopes of the family. 

“In all civilised communities of old aristocracy, if 
has ever been the practice for parents to look out 
matches for their daughters; it being well understood, 
that it is a matter with which the girls themselves have 
nothing todo. Yet however orthodox this doctrine was 
in the mind of the earl, it quite disagreed with Lady 
Barbara’s philosophy. She conceived, like all foolish 
young people, that likings and dislikings, in the case of 
matrimonial coupling, had something to do with the 
happiness of life—that these were in some cases to be 
thought of, as considerations even to be set against in- 
terest and ambition. In short, she had become an abet- 
tor of the dangerous doctrine, that greatness itself is 
not to be considered as entirely paramount to the ro- 
mance-book feslings of plebecian nature. 

“ These opinions might, as.I said before, have been 
softened down into reason, by meeting them half way 
for argument’s sake, or, on Barbara’s part, by a further 
and more judicious view of the world. But the worthy 
earl was a straight-forward man, and had no idea of 
that strange something, which argumentative people 
call human nature. Never having, therefore, been 
crossed in his whole life, unless it might be by Provi- 
dence above, which makes little exception in favour of 
high lineage, he was not to be disputed with at this time 
of day, especially by his own begotten children. <Ac- 
cordingly, the wilful spirit of Lady Barbara was met, in 
all things, by the most determined opposition ; until, by 
the self-contidence of youth, and the fancy of persecu- 
tion, this wilful spirit settled down, since her brother's 
death, into a distrust of the judgment, and a suspicion 
of the motives, of her own parents. 

“ When, therefore, my lord had, with parental care, 
and much anxiety of mind, arranged satislactorily for 
her the business of a husband, in the person of a noble- 
man of much wealth and undoubted family, Lady Bar- 
bara received the tidings with perfect astonishment ; as 
ifher will ought to have been adverted to, before the 
matter had gone so far. But my lord had mistaken the 
temper of his daughter, even if he was correct in his 
ideas of the precise state of obligation between parent 
and child. Independent, therefore, of her opinion of the 
noble person who had received permission to address 
her, she was strongly, if not insuperably, prejudiced 
against him, from the manner in which she conceived 
him to be forced upon her. Never, therefore, did obsti- 
nate girl more effectually turn the back of her hand to 
an unwelcome lover, than Lady Barbara did to the 
bowing and beseeching Marquis of Brechin. She abso- 
lutely turned herself on her heel, and ran from him ; 
and, taking to the stables down 1n the hollow, and sad- 
dling her pony, almost with her own hands, she set off 


In truth, with reference to the great number of 


were eaten for nought ; for the high gentry dropped off 


“You will allow, Mr. Balyownie,” continued Marions 
“that this was most dreadful conduct. Had Lady Bar- 
bara been nothing but a simple gentleman’s daughter» 
she might have been excused for this distaste at a dis- 
agrecable-looking man; for, to say the truth, the mar- 
quis, notwithstanding his lands, was a wornout lord, 
and had seen much service in this vile world in more 
ways, as I have heard, than it is necessary to express. 
Besides this, his lordship the marquis was but a thin 
whipping-post of a nobleman, with gray whiskers and 
lean legs, and, more like 2 French mounseer dried toa 
mummy, than a husband for Lady Barbara. All these, 
I say, might have been good reasons for the lady’s con- 
duct, had she been nothing but the child of a man of low 
degree. But for an earl’s daughter to think of getting 
the man that she should like, or of refusing a marquis 
for any fault whatsoever, was a thing that was beyond 
the power of understanding.” 

* But what might be his lordship’s age ;” interrupted 
I, tired of sitting so long a mere listener ; “ for much, 
with young women, depends upon that.” 

“As to his age,” replied Marion, * it was not out of the 
way, as gentlemen go. He could not be more than forty 
years, which, you know, Mr. Balgownie, makes but a 
young man.” 

“ Why, as to that, Mrs. Marion,” said I, stroking my 
chin considerately, “ youth its2lf is a matter of opinion, 
like other things ; and I would be loth to predicate, on 
my own responsibility, upon so kittle a question, espe- 
cially in reference to such a free-thinking young wo- 
man as this Lady Barbara is described to be. But was 
there nothing else at the root of young madam’s dis- 
like ; for I have always understood that, in spite of ro- 
mantic notions, with most ladies, after all, a marquis is 
a marquis.” 

* So he is,” answered Marion; “and a high man too 
was the Marquis of Brechin; and you may call him 
young or not: but although his whiskers were gray, and 
his teeth were bad, either Lady Frances or Lady Mary 
would have had him at a moment. However, as you en- 
quire, there was something else at the root of Barbara’s 
dislike, which, in fact, became the cause of unexpected 
events in her fortane, and may therefore require a few 
words of retrospective explanation.” 

Here Marioy paused, and took a sip at her cordial ; 
while I, refreshing my own attention with a hearty 
pinch of Edinburgh snuff, and settling myself on my 
chair, got her to proceed in her story, as in the next 
chapter, 


” 


en 
CHAPTER VI. 

“Ta the holiow beyond the house where my father 
dwelt, but nearly a mile farther from the castle, there 
lived, near to the water’s edge, a thriving family of 
farming people, but no tenants of my lord’s ; and the 
name of the old man was Robert Johnston. 

“This farmer was a plain person, and shrewd and 

sagacious, like most of his compeers ; but his wife, who 
had been the widow of a poor minister of the kirk, was 
bold and ambitious, and continuatly stirred up the old 
inan to efforts of gentility, which his good sense taught 
him as constantly to resist. Accordingly, in spite of the 
angry murmurings of this dame, he held his daughters 
determinedly to country work, instead of aiming to 
make them ladies, as his wife would have bad him, and 
then married two of them to neighbouring farmers, 
where they were exceedingly comfortably settled in the 
world. Besides these two daughters, Robin Johnston 
had a third unmarried, and also two sons; and it is with 
the junior of these young men with which my tale comes 
particularly to have to do. 
“ The farmer's daughters were all sonsy lasses ; gay, 
and ruddy, and healthy, and hearty, and nothing more ; 
but her two sons, particularly Jamie, were celebrated 
for their exterior in the whole country: and certainly a 
pair of handsomer lads never could be seen riding of a 
market-day to Fairly fair, or walking on Sabbath to 
Fairly kirk. Ye may be sure all the lasses from the 
brig of Douce to the Lochar braes, were setting their 
caps for the Johnstons of Fairly, and their mother at 
hoine was a proud woman, when she heard of the fame 
of her gallant sons. Some said they were to be married 
to this lass, and some said they were courting at that ; 
but after many flirting and fleechings, and dancing at 
kirns, and spreeing at fuirs, the eldest ran off with the 
tocherless danghter of a small laird, and their mother 
said their youngest should take nought else but a born 
lady. 
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“Certainly there would have been nothing remark. 
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able in that; for James, the handsomest of the two, 
was worth the ambition of the best bred girl, whose 
heart was to be taken by a good looking youth, just 
made to please a woinan’s eve: and yet the lad was 
modest and discreet in all he did, and though his name 
was known, far and near, as ‘bonny Jamie Johnston of 
the Fairly Holms,’ he was no more conceited than his 
grtay-headed father. Besides this, there was a judici- 
ousness in his character, young as he was, which saved 
bim from much of the nonsense of youth ; and, though 
wot averse to the mirth and sport of his time of life, a 
thoaghtful contentment beamed from his eye, or shone, 
like mild sunshine, in his fair downy check, reminding 
every one of the steady solidity of his respected father. 

“That this family should have been known to the 
inmates of Carloghie Castle, was neither unlikely nor 
remarkable, among the dull gossipings of a country 
place. But that Jamie Johnston should have become 
at any time the talk of the high ladies above stairs, or 
ever come in contact with actual nobility, was an event 
beyond the compass of ordinary occurrences. Thus 
however, it was, and thus social impossibilittes become 
reconciled with nature. 

“Tt was during the ramblings of Lord William in the 
Fairly Holms, when that noble youth was yet in life, 
and following the fancies of an imaginative artist, that, 
struck with the beauty of the young peasant, he drew 
his face and figure, as he watched him whistling across 
the fields, or plying his boat in the Ruar water. Yet 
Lord William was too manly and really noble a cha- 
racter, thus to make free with the person of a fellow, 
without showing his brother youth the produce of his 
pencil, and offering him with frankness an occasional 
condescension. Seeing that the modest peasant had 
too much good sense to presume upon this freedom, 
Lord William went farther, talked with him, bathed 
with him in deep pools of the stream by themselves, and 
sketched his figure in every attitude that he fancied, as 
one of the finest specimens of rustic nature. Sormetimes 
my lord would have accomnpanicd his young friend up 
towards the old farmer’s house; but this generous free- 
dom Johnston always waived, or resisted, with a grace 
that only raised him higher in Lord William’s esteem. 

“Time, however, as I said before, brought new 
changes, at least as respected the fragile constitution of 
the heir of Carloghie; for the spring weather had been 
cold and watery, and the summer that followed brought 
not summer's genial warmth; so his state of health be- 
gan to confine him much to home, and thus painting 
became again his only solace and amusement. From 
some romantic fancy, caught up trom perusing some 
far-away poem—I believe it was called ‘the Orlando 
Furioso,’—he had projected a design which represented 
certain knights combating in a forest, for which scene 
Carloghie woods were to furnish the local original, and 
on was to stand for the principal figure. 


Jamie Johnst 
For this purpose, the young farmer was sent for to the 
Castle, where, many times dressed up like a_ belted 
knight, or stripped over the shoulders like a Roman cen- 
turion, he was made to stand in character before tue 
young lord. 

“This was a sort of exhibition of himself that was 
not, howeve:, always to Jolinston’s taste, though, clad 
as he was in knightly panoply, Le laughed at times at 
the grand figure he made. Yet, if'at any time he be- 
caine restive, and showed his reluctance to sit or stand, 
one entreating look of the pale yet animated coun- 
tenance of the young lord would at once reconcile 
him to any constraint thatmight contribute to the grati- 
fication of the noble youth. There was also at first 
some demur made to these practices by my lord and my 
lady ; but so desponding had they become, concerning 
the health of their heir, that they resolved to cross him 
in nothing, but to indulge his humour without hinder- 
ance or question. 

“ Of course, the ladies, his sisters, were much interest- 
ed in the artist labours of their sickly brother; and Jolin. 
ston the farmer’s son was thus frequently seen by them 
all; but Lady Barbara, in particular, as Lord William’s 
favourite, was more frequently than any of them admit- 
ted into the scene of these sittings ; and thus had an op. 
portunity of seeing and conversing with the young peas- 
ant, ina way which brought after it most important con- 
sequences. As long as Lord William had strength re- 
maining, he continued to labour at the pursuit that he 
loved ; but nature at last gave way ; no medical aid could 
save him, and death put an end to all his projects, and 
involved the whole neighbourhood in sorrow and gloom. 

“But when every thing was over, and the long ab- 
sence of the family was ended, and Barbara had again 


returned with the rest to Carloghie, affectionate 
thoughts of her late brother renewed her grief, as she 
revisited his haunts, and contemplated his labours ; and 
inveluntarily, as it were, the idea of Jamie Johnston be- 
came associated with hit, and with her most interest- 
ing recollections. Unfortunately, also, she had at this 
time nothing in the shape of variety to divert her mind 
from these wanderings; and thus the stately monotony 
of her life in the Castle, with the occasional peevishness 
of my lord and my lady, brought on by their own heavy 
disappointment, often sent her for relief to those pleasant 
holms, where she had, in former years, so frequently 
strayed with her free-minded and intel!ectual brother. 
* [| know not exactly how it happened,” continued 
Marion, * but it must have been in the course of these 
ramblings that Lady Barbara again had speech of Jamie 


Johnston; and indeed, that she should have thought of 


him with interest, after what had passed at the Castle, 
and stopped to talk to him of the lamented youth, was 
far from surprising in her present state of mind. And 
yet, it was surely a very forward thing of her, if it was 
so—for Jamie Johnston was always considered as a ju- 
dicious lad, that knew how to keep his distance from 
high gentry. But still, I really’— 

Marion here seemed to pause for my observation, as 
if she found her philosophy fail her, in accounting for 
Barbara’s extraordinary conduct. : 

“ Ye need not trouble yourself to use fine words of 
dictionary explanation about it,” said I; “ for whether 
he spoke first, or she stood to talk to him, after he had 
given her a hat as he passed, as it was nothing but his 
place to do, makes little matter to the story. Nature 
will be nature. I can give you Latin for it. But if ye 
must have it from me in the shape of philosophy, sor- 
row and disappointment are of a levelling effect, being 
found as well under the earl’s coronet as under the beg- 
gar’s hood ; and the human heart is never so open to the 
renewal of joy, as just after the depression of some seri- 
ous grief.” 

“So, sir, as] was saying,” she went on, “ the Castle of 
Carloghie was at this time but a dull and heartless place, 
and its stately forms and stiff observances must have 
been exceedingly irksome to a free-spirited girl. Then, 
her eidest sisters were as cold and formal in their man. 
ners as they were bigoted in their talk and plain in their 
lool:s ; and they were so full of the high supererogations 
of propriety and dignity, and so domineered in this way 
over their younger sister, that there was positively no 
standing them. Besides, there had got into the service 
of the tamily, a while before this, a most disagreeable 
personage, in the shape of a governess to Lady Barbara 
—that was some time before I came into the Castle. 
This old person was a perfect poker for stiffness, and 
serjeant-major for state, that worried the poor young 
lady to death with her airs and her restraint. 


’ 








* It was for these very qualities, no doubt, that Miss 
Pinchbeck was as great a favourite with the elder la- 
dies, as she was detested by Lady Barbara, who laugh- 
ed at her formality, mimicked her airs, and sometimes 
even set her authority at nought. So there was nothing 
but complaints made, and sides taken, and pouting and 
dispeace within the Castle; and my lady herself, who 
was constantly appealed to, was oftener the enemy than 
the friend of her thoughtless daughter. ‘Thus the poor 
girl’s mind was always sent back to lamenting thoughts 
of her late brother, who used to take her part in the 
family disputes, and then, whenever she got out, she 
would ride down to the holms, and talk of him, if she 
could, perhaps to bonnie Jamie Johnston. 

“In the middle of all this, who should come in, fur- 
ther to unsettle the lassie’s mind, but my lord’s favour- 
ite fop, and proposed son-in-law, the great Marquis of 
Brechin. So nothing would do my lord but Lady Bar- 
bara must have him; not that the earl was otherwise 
very particularly set upon the match, but because his 
daughter presumed to resist, and he was a man that was 
determined not to be crossed. For the same reason it 
was, | have no doubt, that my lady joined with the earl, 
although she had no great opinion of the marquis ; and 
the elder ladies joined in the angry cry, just to show 
their authority over their sister Barbara. 

“* Why don’t you marry him yoursel, Lady Frances, 
since ye like him so well?’ Lady Babby was wont to 
say to her eldst sister. ‘1am sure he would suit you 
better than me, wi’ his thin chafts, and his buck teeth; 
besides, he’s nearer your ain age, and disna ken your 
ill temper. Or, Lady Mary, ye may take him, and 
praise him up when ye get him, and then ye’ll be a 
marchioness, and who but you? But take him who 
likes, Pll marry nane of your spindle-shanked lords.’— 


And so she would snap her thumbs at the whole o’ them, 
Did ye ever hear such frightful heresy ! 

“But it was much worse than this, with my lord 
and my lady, who insisted upon her in a way that was 
really terrible; and so, the house being now only a 
misery to her, whenever any storm was raised, she took 
some opportunity of slipping out, and down she would 
go towards the holms of Fairly. ‘There she would wan. 
der in romantic diseontent; and in these moods, the 
hearty and joyous laugh of the country maidens, as they 
went to milk their cows at even, or heaped their hay- 
cocks in the meadows beside the stream, filled her heart 
with strange yearnings, and made her almost envy the 
happy freedom of plebeian life. 

“All this that was going on in Lady Barbara’s mind 
had by no means escaped the observation of Mrs. John- 
ston of the Holm, the ambitious mother of young James 
Johnston. With the shrewd eye of experience, the 
farmer’s wife watched the motions and inferred the feel. 
ings of the wayward girl. In the course of her rides 
Barbara was in time induced to alight from her pony, 
and to fest, as she passed, in the farm-house. The old 
woman was kind and insinuating. She saw that some. 
thing oppressed the mind of her noble guest; spoke to 
her feelings; and, Barbara’s heart being full, she gave 
Mrs. Johnston sufficient of her confidence to let her see 


Jall that the dame desired, to complete her own observa- 


tion. Here, to the distracted lassie, was a new resource 
from the persecution of home and her dread of the mar- 
quis; and here, in the farmer’s comfortable parlour, the 
cool bow] of rich milk, and the wholesome niceties of 
the barn-door or the dairy, pressed upon her with coun- 
try good will, tasted sweeter by far, in the mood she 
was, than all the luxuries of her father’s castle. 

“+ Jamie,’ said the farmer’s wife to her son, one day 
as they were left at home together— there’s promising 
prospects before thee, my man, or I’m mistaken—if thou 
but kens how to catch the sunny shower when it fa’s ; 
Jamie, hast thou any spirit in thee?) What would thou 
think o’ Carloghie Lady Babby ?’ 

“*What is your meaning, mother?’ answered the 
youth, ‘and what is it you say? What has spirit to do 
with me and an earl’s daughter ?” 

“¢Tt has much todo with a clever man’s fortune, 
James ; if you had only the spunk of your auld mither,’ 
said the dame, * who, though she be only a farmer’s wife 
now, was once a gude minister’s lady ; and would set her 
cap yet, gray as she is, if she were a wanter, at the best 
laird in all the land, if he had only flung half the een at 
her, that bonnie Lady Barbara has done to thee.’ 

“* Has done to me, mother !’ 

“* Ay, just at thee! Jamie Johnston. Dost thou 
think ’'m blind? And if thou disna ken how to take 
the tide when it’s flowing to thee, or to follow the gled 
when it whistles at thy ear, truly thou’ll maybe rue it 
yet, and that perhaps o’er en empty trencher.’ 

**And would you really, mother, advise a country 
lad like me, that has been bred to nothing but the 
plough tail, to forget so egregiously his place, as to make 
a fool of himself by ettling after a Jord’s lady ? No, no, 
mother! I hope I know my own contentment better 
than that.’ 

** Weel, weel, James, my man, thou’s not like me, 
auldas Tam; and if thou hast not the heart to bid a 
bode for the silk gown, little matter that thou never get 
the sleeve o’t. But I tell thee, that Lady Barbara, high- 
born as she is, has a maiden’s notion o’ thee, I can see 
that.’ 

** And ne’er mean her! though I say it ;—continued 
the dame, while her son mused—‘ for though thou 
wer’na mine, there’s no a lad, frae Fairly Brig to Blan- 
ter Braes, has a face like thine, or a better figure to 
please a lady’s ce. Na, thou needna frown at thy auld 
mother, Jamie Johnston. Would thou throw thyself 
away upon acommon Jenny o’ the loaning, who would 
keep thy nose to the grinding-stone all thy life, while 
thou might get for the seeking a lord’s lady ? 

“* Pluck up a spirit, Jamie, lad!’ added the cajoling 
old woman, clapping her son on the shoulder as he me- 
ditated on her words—‘ and never be blate to look at a 
high mark ; and if thou just take thy mother’s advice, 
and play thy cards wi’ a bold hand, who knows—there 
where thou sits, but thou may yet lead Lady Barbara 
to the haly kirk, wi’ resetted servants crowded behind 
thee !--Ay! thou may yet drink the red wine in Car- 
loghie Castle! wi? flunkies standing behint thy chair, 
and a lord’s title above thy name! 

“Jamie Johnston! dinna spit sae spitefu’ on the 
floor, and sneer sae loud at my words, for great ladies 





take strange fancies, and must have their will ; and wha 
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to say against it! Did not the Laird of Rowallan’s 


widow marry the page that ran her messages ? and did 
not Lord Dalgowdie’s daughter run off with her own 
footman? I tell thee, lad, there’s a horseshoe in thy 
road, at this precious moment, and thy mother’s bitter 
ban upon thee, if thou’s no at the pains to pick it up! 

“*But how did these unequal marriages turn out, 
mother ?’ said James, with serious clevation of tone and 
manner ; ‘ you have not told ine that ! nor what was tle 
real upshot of these ladies’ whims. No, no, mother! 
you need not tell me, that the eagle on the eyry and 
the simple hen at the barn door will ever pair happily 
together. And false and foul would that heart be, that 

would take advantage of the momentary discontent ofa 
high-born lady, to wile her into a lowly nest like mine ; 
where soon, like the noble bird upon the muuntain, she 
would begin to flap her wings for her own rocks, and 
leave her humble mate, to couple again with her own 
kind. But, more than that, the earl would disown her, 
and make two beings miserable in place of one, besides 
the sorrow and humiliation it would bring on a most 
noble house. Mother, I'll none on’t! Never urge this 
flattery on me.’ 

“¢That’s just the way; that faint heart speaks, that 
never won fair lady’—said the mother tauntingly. ‘ But 
fathers are not made of stone more than daughters ; and 
after a blast and a breeze of lordly wrath, the earl would 
just do like other auld men, and dower his bonnie 
daughter, and bless his grandchildren, and slip to his 
grave when his time came; and then, my lad! thou 
would be a great man, and a lord !— Think ont, Jamie! 
think on’t.’ 

“While the young man’s mind was thus wrought 
upon by his mother at the farm-house, affairs were fast 
drawing to acrisis at Carloghie Castle, partly by the 
injudicious obstinacy of the earl, and partly by the ro- 
mantic self-delusion of the young lady. She still con- 
tinued her visits to the farm, but now ina more clandes- 
tine and stolen manner; and in proportion as young 
Johnston seemed to avoid her, her passion for him in- 
creased, until she worked herself into the conclusion, so 
common to lovers, that, come what might, it was impos- 
sible for her to live without him.. 

“ The old woman now found means to bring Lady Bar- 
bara and her son frequently together; and when the lady’s 
fondness for him was more fully observed, and more art- 
fullydanned by his mother—when it was broadly urged 
upon himself, and his generosity was appealed to; this was 
taking him on his weak side indeed, and speaking to con- 
siderations which few men could resist. Besides, a real 
regard for the neble girl, though resisted at first, had now 
established a seat in his own breast; and when he wit- 
nessed her tears, and perceived her love—‘come what 
might’—as is the language of lovers, he determined to 
join his fate with hers. A minister was not long in being 
persuaded to unite them, by the craft and iafluence of the 
old woman; and, advantage being taken of a long absence 
by Lady Barbara from the castle—for she had fled to the 
farin-house after a quarrel about the marquis—and also 
of the temporary absence from his home of the old farmer, 
who never would listen to a word of the match, young 
Johnston and Barbara were privately married. 

“Though the family at the castle had been used to her 
freaks of late, all in it became alarmed at her long ab- 
sence, when they found she did not return. The earl re- 
pented of carrying his severity too far, blamed the envious 
old maids, her sisters, for working on his mind, and went 
in person to the farmer’s, where he heard she had taken 
refuge, to enquire kindly for his runaway daughter. 
Sympathy is indeed a wonderful thing, and sincere kind- 
ness is the golden key that opens at once the door of the 
generous heart. When Barbara saw the earl, her father, 
stopping before the farmer’s door, and heard him again 
address her as he had done when she was a child, her 
feclings relented with returning tenderness, and a pang 
shot irito her innermost conscience, which told her she 
had done him a grievous wrong. He kissed her kind- 
ly, as if he had found a lost child again; spoke to her 
apologetically of what he had said to her at home, until 
her eyes streamed with tears to hear his condescension. 
He even sought to make it up with her, by voluntarily 
promising to be less austere in future, and then taking her 
into the carriage with him, brought her in love and kind- 
ness home to Carloghie Castle. 

“A fortnight or more passed away after this, and what 
Barbara’s thoughts were may partly be guessed, for there 
were gay company came to the castle; and there was 
now much feasting and riding about, and great attention 
was paid by all the gentles to her, as the bonniest lass 
and the favourite of the family, but the name of the mar- 





courage to tell her father what she had done; and al- 
though she wished at times to see her farmer husband, 
she found no opportunity, and, in fact, for the present 
found herself happier than ever in her own father’s house. 
At length a young lord, one of the ear!’s high visiters, of 
great family, and every way like herself, began to pay 
marked addresses to her, and, soon after, formally de- 
manded of her father the honour of her hand. 

“This she had no possible pretence to refuse—her new 
suitor being handsome, accomplished, high born, and 
rich; and every one in the family envied her good fortune. 
All seemed now to be going on well, and Barbara became 
again almost the idol, as well as the hope of the house. A 
grand invitation was also given by the father of the young 
lord, her new suitor, for all at Carloghie to spend some 
wecks at his lordship’s seat; and great preparations began 
to be made to set out on the jaunt. Merchants and mil- 
liners were again in high employ; and the painter who 
helped toteach my young lord that died,was sent for to take 
my Lady Barbara’s picture. She sat for it, and the gen- 
tleman has often told me since, how uneasily and impa- 
tiently she seemed to sit, with her velvet robe wrapped 
round her like a queen, and the tiara of pearls which my 
lord had devised set in the midst of her glossy curls. You 
saw the picture in the room above. Alas! that I should 
now have to tell such a tale.” 


—<>>— 
CHAPTER VII. 


“Tt was just at this time,” continued Marion, “ when 
the failure of the banker brought on my father’s ruin, that 
prim Miss Pinchbeck was turned off, and I found an 
asylum with this noble family. I was chiefly, however, 
about the person of the countess hersel!, and knew little 
of the mind of the youngest of the ladies. But Barbara 
again began to absent herself; and steal down towards 
the Holms; and Jamie Johnston had often been seen, ho- 
vering about the woods, with a pale face and an anxious 
look. ‘Then strange whisperings took place among the 
servants, an unusual mystery was observable in their 
faces, and Lady Barbara, while I read her changing 
countenance, seemed evidently distracted by some inward 
trouble. 

“At this time I was requested to stay in her chamber, 
and I heard her sometimes even cry out in her sleep, as 
if she laboured under some terrible apprehension. My 
lady became alarmed, and commanded me to watch her 
narrowly; so I, suspecting nothing but a little wayward- 
ness, talked to her of all things to gain her confidence ; 
and asked her, how she liked the young lord to whoin she 
was soon to be married. Heavens! how fearful was the 
result of this!’ I remember well how she broke out in a 
hysterical langh after my question, and, throwing her 
arms round my neck, asked me if I had never scen bon- 
nie Jamie Johnston? 

“*O fie! Lady Barbara,’ said I to this extraordinary 
speech, ‘O fie, and for shame !—How can the like of you 
give your mouth to talk such words?’ So the matter 
nassed away; and, simpleton as I was, I saw nothing in this 
but her usual free and thoughtless way of speaking. For 
this innocent judgment J cannot find fault with mysell; 
for Jamie Johnston was the admiration of ail the women 
for miles round; but indeed it was the great distance be- 
tween her rank and his condition that during the whole 
of this period blinded us all. 

“One evening, near the supper bell, the young ladies 
and myself were all seated, dull and silent round the fire 
in the drawing-room, Ladics Frances and Mary occupied 
with their new dresses. But Barbara, in spite of the con- 
stant bantering of her sisters, seemed quite insensible to 
the grandeur that had been provided for her, and sat 
gazing into the fire, having got into one of her late fits of 
unfathomable abstraction. My lord and my lady were 
both in some other apartment. ‘The house was then with- 
out company, and a strange and ominous silence seemed 
to reign, with a speaking prognostication through the 
castle. Presently the door opened, and the countess 
walked in, in her stiff and stately way; but when I look- 
ed up in her ladyship’s face, never have I seen so terrible 
an expression. She was as pale as a sheet, her mouth 
was half open, as if obeying the impulse of some sudden 
horror, and a ring of darkness appeared round her eyes, as 
if some inward suffering had forced them to assume their 
present unnatural position. She stalked up towards the 
fire, and, fixing her wild gaze on Lady Barbara, seemed 
for a moment to strive in vain for utterance. 

“¢ Barbara!’ said she, at last, ‘ Barbara! what—what 
is this I hear! Answer me one question—tell me truly 
what [ shall ask, and save or kill your distracted mother! 
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and young Johnston, the farmer? Are you, or are you 
not, his—his wife ?’ 

“The two ladies, Frances and Mary, rose simultane- 
ously, and stood up like statues on hearing these words. 
My lady herself seemed ready to faint; but, holding by a 
chair, and then gathering up all her dignity, she awaited 
in terror the reply of the unfortunate girl. 

“ Lady Barbara sat dumb, as if too suddenly taken. I 
thought I saw her begin to tremble, as she drooped her 
head for a moment on her breast, and, raising it again, 
the dim gleam of the fire-light gave a hue to her features 
that I never before saw upon a living countenance, as the 
dread-struck girl now gazed up in terror in her mother’s 
face. After a few moments of this dreadful silence, the 
unhappy lassie threw herself on her knees at my lady’s 
ect. 

“¢T want no tears! I will have no prayers!’ exclaim- 
ed Lady Carloghie, in a voice that appalled us all to the 
earth. ‘Is it the case, I say, or is it not?’ 

“*Oh, my lady,’ said I, interposing, having barely re- 
covered my own speech— it is nol the ease! Such a vile 
report cannot be true. Lady Barbara is only frightened 
at the very idea. Give her a moment’s time, and she will 
fully contradict it. Lady Barbara, my dear, why don’t 
you speak ?” 

“*She is unable! quite unable!’ cried the distracted 
lady. ‘She is guilty! guilty of bringing ruin on herself 
and disgrace upon her family. I see it! I see it all!’ 

“*No, my lady! no,’ said I again, ‘it cannot be. Oh, 
Lady Barbara, speak up, and say, it is not true.’ 

“ «Speak! cried her sisters, crowding round. ‘ Speak, 
Barbara! You cannot! you cannot, indeed, have done so 
dreadful a thing 

“Lady Barbara merely covered her eyes with both 
hands as she kneeled, and burst out into tears. 

“T looked on with horror! 1 thought I should have 
swooned. ‘The elder ladies started from her with a scream, 
and ran to support their mother. Never did I witness 
so dreadful a scene! 

“A short interval of silent consternation was sufficient 
to bring us back to our recollection, and then my lady 
began to speak. Approaching her daughter, who lay on 
the floor, she said, * Rise, young woman, and depart this 
instant! You are now no longer a daughter of mine, or a 
member of this ancient family. ‘Take with you your 
plainest wearing apparel, such as becomes the station you 
have chosen for yourself{—but not a robe nora jewel that 
you hold as my child, or a single trinket that shall serve 
as a memorial that you ever belonged to this noble house, 
I wish you well, but from this day you are disowned for 
ever, I shall never hold converse with you more!’ 

“IT shuddered as I stood by, hearing the poor young 
creature’s doom; and, wringing my hands as I looked 
down upon her, I joined my tears to those of her distraet- 
ed sisters, while the whole apartment sounded with the 
voice of lamentation. 

“* Mother,’ gasped Barbara, laying hold of my lady’s 
robe, ‘ you know not how I have been led into this. Will 
yon cast me off entirely? Is every one to be happy and 
fortunate around me, and no word of kindness or forgive- 
ness ever to be spoken to me?’ 

“*Wretch! dare you speak of such a thing?’ creaked 
my lady, in a tone that seemed to cut through my nerves, 
‘how can you name the word forgiveness, after what you 
have done? And as for the villain who has insinuated 
himnself into your mind, and taken advantage of your folly, 
to the bringing of this irreparable disgrace upon my fa- 
mily—the curse of a distracted and disappointed mother 
shall follow him—follow him, over the world, to his ob- 
secure and plebeian grave !’—and the how! of her curse 
ended im a terrible burst of screaming grief. 

“*Oh, mother! my lady mother!’ exclaimed Barbara, 
holding up ber hands in awful agony, ‘upon me shower 
your bitterest, your deepest reproach; but curse not an 
unoffending yeung man, who used no arts with me, took 
no advantage of my weakness, but rather, almest with 
reluctance, consented to a measure, which seemed at the 
time necessary for my peace and happiness. But had my 
lord not so urged the marquis upon me; had he treated 
me with the stnallest degree of that kindness that he did 
after my rashness had for ever committed me with another, 
1 should not now be a disowned outcast from my father’s 
house, and a weeping supplicanf at your feet.’ 

“* And I spurn you from me, wretched girl,’ exclaimed 
the weeping lady, starting back. ‘How dare you! to me, 
the daughter of a race of earls, and in the presence of 
your noble and virtuous sisters, avow your unaccountable 
conduct, and incredible forwardness towards a common 
armer? Imagine you that the earl, my husband, was 
to consult the whims of your wilfulness, when he urged 











quis was never mentioned. All this time she had not 





Has there any thing improper taken place between you 





upon you a match suitable to the honour of his family? 
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LADY BARBARA OF CARLOGHIE, 
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Had you even had patience, and not opposed him as you 
did, my lord never would have been cruel to his own child, 
to her to whom he once looked as the hope of his house. 
Ob, miserable, unhappy parents that we are !—Young 
woman, think! ah, think this moment what you have 
done, Have we not had a heavy enough trial in the early 
death of the heir of our house, and in the total disappoint- 
ment of all those hopes, that were buried with Lord Wil- 
liam in an untimely grave; but you must sever from us 
all that remained, and put the last hand to the breaking of 
your father’s heart ? 

“« Now,’ she continued, after a long pause of weeping, 
*I could have seen you this moment stretched in death 
at my feet. Now I could have borne that you should 
have been cut off from your family, by an honourable 
death, and your noble father could have followed your 
Corpse, as he did that of your beautiful and high-minded 
brother, to the vault where he lies with an hundred ances- 
tors. But to know you bring upon us this disgrace; to 
live to see any of the noble families of Bochlyvie and Car- 
loghie the labouring wife of a common hind! I would 
rather a thousand times see you carried to your tomb, and 
your escutcheon nailed upon the great tower of this cas- 
tle. Go away !—tears or prayers are of no avail. You 
are lost to me and my house for ever! 

“And you, ungrateful woman,’ she added, turning to 
me in her passion—‘ you, that have sat at my table, and 
eaten my bread, where were you all this while, that you 
could not see aught that was going on, until it came to 
this; and this ruin was brought upon my family? But 
"tis too late to reflect now! I cannot hear any of you. 
Take her away from my presence, and see that my orders 
regarding her apparel are strictly fulfilled.’ 

“ My lady stood like the angel of terror, pointing to- 
wards the door, while I, ashamed and re proached, led the 
unhappy Barbara out of the room, without a sigh of sym- 
pathy being allowed her with any, or a last word ex- 
changed with her astonished sisters. Searcely able to 
support herself on her limbs, I alinost carried her into 
her own chamber. 

“When we got to her apartment, I did not say a word 
for some time, but allowed her to case her heart by a long 
flood of tears. At length she looked up in my face, and 
said, * Marion, this is worse than I thought. 1 know I 
have done a foolish thing; but do you think that the earl 
has cast me off entirely, and will do nothing for James 
Johnston for my sake?” 

“¢QOh, Lady Barbara,’ satd I, distressed more than I 
can tell for her, ‘how could you have done such a thing as 
this? to ruin yourself, and bring us all into this trouble; 
or how can you expect the earl or iny lady ever to notice 
you more, or do any thing else than let you take a full 
bite of the hard bridle that you have deccitfully thrust 
into your own mouth? You little knew, when you did 
this act, how dear to a noble house like yours is the ho- 
nour of the family, and that high dignity they have in- 
herited from a long line of ancestors. Lady Barbara, you 
are now a disowned child, and can do nothing else but 
lay down your mind to your lot.’ 

“Then get me my cloak, Miss Marion,’ she said, 
rising, ‘and put me up two or three things in a bundle, 
and let me be gone. What do you wring your hands for? 
Do you think Tam afraid to leave my tather’s house, and 
be an honest wife to the man I love ”” 

“T rose and bustled about to hide my own tears, and 
put upa few things for her in a bundle. I gave it to her, 
and wrapped her cloak round her shoulders. 

“* How dreadfully still the castle is!’ said she, with a 
slight shudder, as she stood as if reluctant to go. 

“© What of that?’ said I, ‘do not notice such a thing as 
that at an hour like this.’ 

“¢But | must notice it,’ said she; ‘this stillness will 
kill me! "Tis worse than when my poor brother was ly- 
ing a corpse. Oh, if I could but hear my father’s voice, 
though I dare not see his face. Oh, i? he would but 
scold me, and storm at me, as he did about the marquis, 
I should almost be happy. But this dead silence, this 
dumb grief about me when I am put out of his door, will 
break my heart!’ 

“She took two or three paces about the room. ‘1 will 
go with you,’ said I, ‘towards the Holm. You cannot go 
alone at this hour,’,—and I went to get my cloak. 

“You shall not, Marion,’ said she, proudly, as she 
stopped in her walk. ‘I have done this deed of my own 
will, and on my own fect shall I go, without friend or fa- 
vour. But though Iam turned out of my father’s house, 
and lords and ladies are my bitter foes, there is one still 
who will take my part, and in his arms I shall find refuge 
this night for the anxieties I have suffered as an earl's 
daughter.’ 

“*¢ But,’ she continued, after a few hard sobs, ‘ there’s 


my hand, Marion—there’s my hand—give me, if you 
think fit, the only blessing that I am to receive in parting 
for ever from my father’s house.’ 

“Scarcely was I able for weeping to pronounce the 
blessing which she begged ; when, rushing from me, she 
hastened down the back stairs; and the castle was so still 
all round, that I heard her steps on the gravel without, as 
they receded to a distance, until their sound died away on 
the listening ear, that watched her melancholy flight trom 
her home at Carloghie. 

“ But as I stood without, a sound now rose from the 
passages bencath, that almost took away my senses, as I 
listened to it, coming from the chamber of my lord him- 
self. I had heard him sorrow for my young lord’s death; 
I had heard his deep and choking murmur, when Lord 
William’s corpse was carried through the hall to the 
waiting hearse; but such a sound as this I never heard, 
coming up through the sobbings of an old man’s throat. 
Its stifled groan spoke of fatherly love, family pride, and 
future hope, all cut off for ever by one heavy stroke—all 
mingling to make one bitter draught. 

“ My lady’s sobs now also rose low and broken, to add 
to those of her distresscd lord; and their joint moan of 
parental agony was dreadful! I thought I should have 
fainted where I stood.—Oh, dear! I cannot tell any 
more.” 

—>— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Seing rather a soft-hearted man, and liable to be melt- 
ed by female sympathetics, I confess I was so affected 
by this part of the story, that I did not choose further to 
disturb myself with any more of it that night, and de- 
ferred its continuation till the following day. 

No doubt this effeet upon me was enhanced by what I 
witnessed of Marion, who, in telling the latter part of her 
womanly tale, was so melted by her own recollections, 
that her tears fell like a perfect water-spout, and her voice 
became so desperately pathetic, that positively I was un- 
able to stand it—so we both sat crying opposite to each 
other, like two silly old fools, as we no doubt were, and 
blowing our noses and wiping our eyes, as a boarding- 
school miss might do, over a witless novel. Worse than 
this, when I went to bed that night, I did nothing but 
dream of Lady Barbara and her mother ; and as I lay in 
my lonely room in the great empty old castle, I thought 
the stillness within and without at this dead hour of mid- 
night was just like that which must have occurred when 
the young creature was sent adrift from her father’s 
mansion. 

In the morning when I rose, and we had discussed our 
comfortable and neatly-served breakfast, I insisted with 
Marion upon mounting again up to the room above, and 
refreshing my recollection by another look at that enticing 
portrait which she had at first shown me; for the fancy, 
said I, is a deceitful vagrant, and is greatly helped to- 
wards truth by the witnessing of the senses. Besides, 
when I considered the whole matter, I was almost dis- 
posed to think, that Johnston, of whom I had once a good 
opinion, must have been after all a filthy fellow, to trepan, 
in spite of his natural good sense, a lady who was so far 
above his condition! But when I came to look again, at 
that seductive face, and to contemplate the expression of 
that large darkling eye, and to fancy the power of that 
swect feminine mouth, as she might have smiled upon, 
and talked te the inexperienced farmer lad, I thought of 
my own weakness in regard to the women, and of the 
fiery trials of poor human nature. So I dared not blame 
the foolish youth; for, what with the beauty, and what 
with the flattery of the rank, the temptation was morc 
than mortal flesh could withstand. 

Marion smiled when she saw what I thought, 2 
“since you are interested with their tale,” seid she, 
“eome hither, and I will show you something more. 
This,” she continued, opening the door of a cabinet, * 1: 
the picture I spoke of, which was painted by the dear 
Lord William that’s gone, and there is the knight, with 
the silken searf and the bended knee, with the unfinished 
lady standing over him; and whose face and figure make 
a true efligy of bonnie Jamie Johnston.” 

“Ts that he?” said I, contemplating the manly, youth- 
ful countenance and shape on the picture shown mc; 
“truly a pretty youth for a lady’s eye; and if men were 
made knights for their personal looks, Jamie Johnston de- 
served spur and glaive, better, I dare say, than ere a lord 
that has trod for many years the holmis of Fairly. Little 
wonder that Lady Barbara’s heart was ta’en; but come 
down stairs,” I added, taking Marion’s arm, “and let me 
hear the rest of the tale.” 

“T told you,” continued Marion, when we were again 
seated, “ that I was so dumbfounded by the suddenness of 


Barbara’s setting off, that for some minutes I had not the 
power of thought Icft me, but stood outside her chamber 
door, like one of the stone effigies on the great staircase, 
listening to the sad sound that I spoke of as affecting me 
so much, after her steps were lost under the soft covert of 
the planting. Awakening from my trance of concern, 
however, | determined to get my bonnet, and follow the 
poor thing at a distance, to watch what should happen to 
her, and to see, if I could, how she would be received at 
the Holms of Fairly. I was goon on the lawn, and, my 
sooth! but she tried my legs and my wind too; as, almost 
out of breath from the exertion I was put to, she glided 
before me over the lawn and through the planting, like a 
thoughtful ghaist that touched not the earth, until she 
came out upon the open fields, and then I was able, by 
taking a nearer cut, to gain a little upon her. There was 
hardly as much moon as served to light us down the paths 
and across the ditches that lay in our way. Nevertheless 
we got quickly over the ground, at no great distance from 
each other, for the solitary lassie seemed so wrapped in 
thought that she never looked behind her ; and I observed, 
that as she neared Johnston’s farm-house she walked 
slower, as if she felt a reluctance, after all, to enter it in 
this forlorn condition. 

“When she got to the door, I saw the poor thing stop 
and hesitate, and survey the little bundle she carricd in 
her hand, and then her present humble apparel, and lift 
her hand to knock, and withdraw it without being able; 
and then she went aside, and peeped distantly in at the 
window. A bright fire burnt cheerfully in the large 
kitchen, where the family were, as usual, assembled ; and 
by going round to another window, and placing myself 
where my curiosity could be conveniently satisfied, | am 
able to give a tolerable account of all that passed. 

“The old farmer appeared to have just arrived froma 
long journey ; for as he sat by the fire opposite his son 
James, and disencumbered his legs of his riding gra- 
mashins, he gave various details regarding his relatives 
in the south, with whom I found he had been living while 
this whole affair was going on between his son and Lady 
Barbara. ‘To his discourse, however, which was jocular 
and caustic, after the manner of his class, James replied 
only in brief and cold monosyllables ; the youth’s mind 
being in fact taken up with other thoughts, and in medi- 
tating how he should break to the old man the news ofa 
marriage, which, high as it was, he had good reason to 
dread that his father would by no means approve. 

“What is the matter with thee, James ?’ said the old 
man, ‘that thou lookest so serious and dull when I am 
just come home. Hast thou nothing to say to all I've 
told thee, man? No country news to give me in return? 
And why, James, did you not go to John Warnock’s 
kirn? (harvest home.) ‘The lasses were asking for thee 
kindly, and very ill pleased that theu wast not there, for 
a pleasanter spree there has not been this twelvemonth 
within twenty miles of Fairly. Hast thou nothing to say 
to that either? I tell thee what, James, thou ought not 
to turn the side of thy head to John Warnock’s daugh- 
ters. ‘There’s better than thee would be proud of a plea- 
sant word frae any o’ them, either Peggy or Jenny.’ 

“* And what would you think, gudeman,’ said his wi, 
now striking in, ‘if there should be better than any far- 
mer’s daughter in the country side would be glad of a 
kind word from our Jamie? Na, ye needna sneer at ne, 
gudeman. Ye’ll may be sce it come true yet.’ 

“*What docs the woman mean ?’ frowningly said the 
old man. ‘Surely ye’ve not been urging on the lad when 
I was frac hame, to make a fool o’ himsel’ ancnt that 
senseless tale ye told me about Lady Barbara o’ the 
Castle ?” 

“¢Troth I didna need to sct him on,’ said his wife, 
shaking her head confidently. ‘The lady hersel’ has 
cast the tail o’ her ce at Jamic, or Pm mista’en. And 
what for no? Was not I, his mother, a minister's wile, 
and as weel born and bred, though I say it mysel’,as any 
lady ?” 

“*Hold vour tenguc, woman,’ said the angry fermer 
—that I should be obliged to ban at your senseless babble 
the first hour I come beck to my own house! Is it not 
enough that you would have spoiled my daughters, by 
bringing them up to be piano-playing ladies, helpless 
and handless, and nothing but dressed up baindles of 
wants and wishes; but ye must also do your best to turn 
the head of my son, to land him in vexation and misery’ 
Never,’ added the old man, with a threatening earnest- 
ness, ‘let me hear you or he moot or mince such words 
to me again, or Vl tell you more of my mind on't. 

“The mother and son were struck mute; and the 
latter, rising up from his seat, began to pace hastily 
about the kitchen. He then seated himself moodily ena 
settle at the farther side. ‘The o!d man looked suspicious; 
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